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Lesson I. 
THE GRUB AND THE BUTTERFLY. 

1. Early one sum- 
mer morning, as the 
sun was shining 
bnghtlyon the fields, 
and the birds were' 
smging gaily among 
the trees, a little 
green grub set out to 
seek for a breakfast, 
creeping along the 
path in a shady lana 

2. It was a very 
pretty little insect. 
It had seven bright 
yellow stripes across 

its back, and seven rounds spots of the same 
colour on each side. It had, also, sixteen little 
legs to carry itself along wherever it wished to go. 
3. While this beautiful grub was creeping along 
in the shady lane, a little chirping sparrow flew 
QUt of the bushes also, in search of a morning 
meal. Tlie little insect wo\i\.<\ \iaNft iBa^ *. ^i?«Si. 
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breakfast for the sparrow; and it was well for 
it that the bu'd did not -look that way. 

4. But the sparrow flew away, and the pretty 
green insect turned aside, and crept over the turf 
to the foot of an old oak-tree, where grew some 
young shoots, with fresh and tender leaves. 

5. This was just the kind of food the little 
green worm had been seeking. There was nothing 
it liked so well as these tender leaves ; and it 
began to feast on them without delay, 

6. For many days the little creature stayed in 
this pleasant lane, content with its food, and 
happy in the warm sunshine. At last it crept 
away from the old oak-tree, and, after looking 
about for some time, foimd a snug little hole in 
the side of an old gate-post that was standing in 
the lane. 

7. As soon as the little green grub found this 
nice hiding-place in the old gate-post, it began to 
be quite busy making itself a house. This it did 
very much in the same manner that the sj)ider 
spins its web. 

8. All day long the little insect was hard at 
work laying the silken threads across each other, 
one by one ; and before the next morning it had 
made a house and shut itself close within. 

9. The shape of the house was long and narrow ; 
Jit was closed at both ends, and it hung against 
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the old gate-post by a tiny string made of a few 
twisted threads. There was neither door nor 
window to the house, and you would have been 
puzzled to know how the insect got in, or how he 
could ever get out. 

10; For nearly a month the little grub was 
shut up close in this snug house. It never came 
out to seek for food or to enjoy the sunshine. 
But one very warm day there was a little move- 
ment inside the house, and the thin wall began to 
crack and spread apart. 

11. At last one end was quite open, and 
there crept out — ^not the little green grub, but a 
gay vmect of graceful form, with wings of shining 
purple, spotted with other colours — black, brown, 
white, and red. 

12. The pretty insect lingered a little while in 
the warm sunshine, on the top of the gate-post ; 
then it spread its purple wings and flew away 
across the lane, and over the fields, till it came 
to a lovely garden, where it paused to sip honey 
from the sweet flowers. It was a butterfly. 

six-teen' 
yel'-low 



shin'-ing 
break'-fast 



pleas'-ant 
twist'-ed 



bu'-sy 
puz'-zled 



Insect. Insects are smaU animal b with six legs. Some insects 
fly in the air, others swim in the water, some run upon the 
ground, whilst others burrow in the ground, or in trees, or 
elsewhere. Insects lay eggs, and the yorasi^ ^\!m2sv ^srsvsss. 
from ihe eggs look like \Miy 'waxiaa\ XJaj^aa ^jK^Niosk ^rx>X»*- 




WATER. 

1. More than three-fourths of the surface of the 
earth is water. It comes from two sources — from 
the clouds and from springs. 

2. Who has not seen water, clear as crystal, 
cool and sparkling, trickling from the rocks in the 
side of a hill ? Water issuing from rocks in tliis 
manner, or bubbling up from the ground, forms 
a spring. Most rivers have their sources in 
springs. 

3. The air is constantly taking up water from 
the rivers, the lakes, the oceans, and even from 
damp ground. We cannot see the air, neither can 
we see the moisture that is in the air. Heated air 
will contain more moisture than cold air. 

4. When air is heated, it becomes lighter and 
rises. When it has risen high enough, it becomes 
cold, and the water in it forms clouds. These 
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float across the sky, and sprinkle the dry fields 
with rain-drops. 

5. If you go into the garden on a summer 
morning, you will find glittering drops of pure 
water on the flowers and grass. You know that 
it did not rain while you were asleep, for the 
ground is dry. These drops are called dew, 

6. Where does the dew come from? I will 
tell you. Did you ever observe that a pitcher of 
cold water becomes moist on the outside on a hot 
day? This moisture does not come from the 
water in the pitcher, as some may suppose. 

7. The water in the pitcher is colder than the 
air around it. When this air touches the cold 
sides of the pitcher, it is cooled ; and as cold air 
cannot hold so much water as warm air, a part of 
its water gathers in drops upon the sides of the 
pitcher. 

8. Dew is formed in a similar manner. The 
flowers and the grass at night become cooler than 
the air. When the warm air touches them it is 
chilled, and a part of its water gathers in drops 
upon them. The flowers are watered in this way 
when there is no rain. 

9. In cold weather the dew is frozen, and forms 
hoar-frost, and the rain becomes sleet or snow. 
Large rain-drops frozen high up in the air are 
called hail-stones. So yow «»^^ \\vaX» ^^-^ ^ ^^ssn^^.^ 
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frost, sleet, snow, and hail are only different forms 
of water. 

10. Notice that little spring on the hillside, 
a short distance from the road. See the water 
falling in tiny cascades over rocks and roots, until 
it reaches a large hole at the foot of the hiU. 
There it stops and forms a pool. 

11. Why has the water stopped flowing? 
Because it has reached a hollow place. When, 
therefore, you see a river rushing along rapidly, 
you know that its bed is not level. It is flowing 
toward some level place ; perhaps toward a great 
ocean. 

12. How many are the uses of water! All 
animals drink it, for it forms a large part of their 
blood. All trees and plants also drink it by 
means of their leaves and roots, for it helps to 
form their sap. 

1 3. What a great purifier is water ! It washes 
our dirty hands and faces, and cleanses our soiled 
clothes. It carries away the filth that gathers in 
the gutters, and washes the dust from the leaves 
and the flowers, and makes them look fresh and 
bright. 

14. What a worker is water ! It turns the 
wheels of mills that grind our com and wheat, 
that saw our timber, and that make the cotton 
and wooMen goods we use for clothing. It floats 
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our boats 


3n the rivers, and our ships on the 


OCSMl. 




Bur'-face 


hoar-frost 


sprink'-le 


dif'-fer-ent 


ciys'-tal 

bub'-bling 

froz-en 


moist'-ure 
e-iiough' 
an'-i-mals 


pitch'-er 
weath'-er 
wool'-len 


gut-tera 
rap'-id-ly 


Ob-serve, to 

tice of. 

la'-su-ine, co- 

GUt-toT-mg, 

ling. 


lee, to take no- 

niing out from. 
Bhining, apark- 


Sim'-i-lftr, like. 
Cas-c odes', -waterfalls. 
Pu'-ri-fi-er, cleanaar. 
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WANT. 





1. James Brown was ten years 
old when his parents sent him 
to school The school was not 
far from his home, and therefore 
they sent hitn by himself. 

2. But instead of going to 
• school he was in the habit of 

playing truant. He would go 
' into the fields, or spend his 
time with idle boys. 

3. But this was not all. When he went home 
he would tell his mother wtaX, \!fta ■ao't "vraa, «Eih. 
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say he had been to school, and thai he had saiJ 
his ]iSaoas Tery well. 

4, One fine morning his mother told James to 
make hastt home from school, for she wished, 
when he came back, to take him to his aunt's. 

5, But instead of doing as he was told he 




went off to the water, where there were some 
boats. There he met plenty of idle boys. 

G. Some of these boys found that James had 
money, which his aunt had given him, and he 
was led by them to hire a boat and to go with 
them on the water. 

7. little did James think of the danger he 
was ronning. Soon the wind began to blow, and 
none of them knew how to manage the boat. 
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8. For some time they struggled against the 
wind and tide ; but at last they became so tired 
that they could row no longer. 

9. A large wave upset the boat, and they were 
all thrown into the water. Think of James 
Brown, the truant, at this time. 

10. He was far from home. He was struggling 
in the water, on the point of being drowned. 
His parents were ignorant of his danger. 

11. Some men, however, saw the boys, and 
went out to them in a boat. They reached them 
just in time to save them from being drowned. 

12. They were taken to a house, where their 
clothes were dried, and after a while they were 
sent home. J^mes was very sorry for his conduct^ 
and, I am glad to say, was never known to play 



truant again. 



in-stead' 
tru'-ant 



mo -ney 
man'a-ge 



strug'-gled 
drown'-ed 



ig'-no-rant 
pa'-rents 



Lesson IV. 



BIRDS. 

1. Welcome to the birds! They make the 
spring-time cheerful. Their glad notes are heard 
in the gardens and in tho giov^. 




2. Even fhe spring-tinn. 
■would be robbed of much of 
its beniity nnd pleasure, were 
it not for the sweet music of 
the pretty birds. 

3. But the birds were not 
made merely to please > 
■eyes and our ears. They help 
to take care of the grain T,nd 
the frait. 

4. Blackbirds are looked upon as 
great thieves. The farmer thought 
"they took more than their share of 
the oats, rye, and com. 

5. The farmer sowed and i\u,y 
reaped. He scolded, and they t^^it- 
tered- He drove them away from 
his fields, but they soon came hack 
again, 

C. The birds were not after flic 
fanner's grain, but after the worms 
Tfhich would have destroyed his crops. 
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7. The next year the blackbirds did not visit the 
farmer, and his crops were nearly destroyed by a 
great army of worms. 

8. What could the farmer do ? Who could 
help him to save his crops ? Who, but his best 
friends — the blackbirds ? 

9. They came to his aid and made great havoc 
among the worms, and thus saved the farmer's 
grain. 

10. Let us not, then, kill the birds, but wel- 
come them to our fields, for they save the grain 
and the fruit. 



wel-come 
cheer-M 



pleas'-ure 
scold-ed 



thieves 
grain 



twit'-ter-ed 
de-stroy'-ed 



kV'-OOy great destruction, large numbers of tlie worms being 
Idlled by the blackbirds. 



Lesson V. 
UNJUST CENSURE. 

(Three hoys : Charles, "William, and FranIc.) 

Charles. John White is the meanest boy that 
1 ever saw. 

WUliam. Why, what has John done to you 
that you should accuse him so harshly ? 

Cha/rUs, Done ? He has done everything. He 
is too bad to live. 

c 
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William. But what lias he done ? It is not 
right to talk so about one of our schoolmates 
without tellii^ the reason. \ ou might cause 
others to think him much worse than he is 
Please tell us what dreadful tiling lie his done 




Charles. He has stolen my new skates, and my 
lioe ailTer pencil that uncle James gave me last 



^(Kwmk It seems to me, Charles, that you 
John White is a scholar 
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in our school, and I don't believe he would steal, 
I have never known any of our boys to be so 
wicked as to steal. 

Charles, I do not believe that story. For I 
know more than a dozen of your school who will 
steal. At all events John White has stolen ; and 
I can prove it. 

William. Well, if you can prove it, I shall 
have to admit that he is guilty. But how can 
you prove it ? 

Charles, Abel Frost saw him with the skates on. 

William, But they might have been some other 
skates. Perhaps he has bought some new ones. 

Charles, No, Abel said he knew they were 
mine; and I have no doubt that he took my 
pencil, too, for I missed it this very morning, 
and last night he was with me at the lecture, and 
I thought I felt him put his hand into my pocket. 

William, Well, Charles, it may be so, but I 
cannot believe that John is so bad a boy. He is 
in my class every day, and I never saw anything 
bad in him. 

Charles, I do not think he is any better for 
being in your class ; I know of a great many bad 
boys that go to your school. 

William, Will you tell me who they are ? I 
am sure I never knew we had one bad boy in 
school. Will you tell l\ve\x u^Tcia^X 
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Charles, There is John White for one, and 
there is — there is — there are a great many. 

WilliaTii. Well, who are they ? If you know 
there are a great many, you can tell who some of 
them are. 

Charles. No matter who they are. I know 
them, and that's enough. But here comes Frank 
Rice. I Avonder Avhose skates he has in his hand. 

Enter Frank. 

Frank. Good evening, you fellows. I have 
brought your skates home, Charles. 

Charles. My skates ! Where did you get them ? 
How came you by them ? 

Frank Why, your father lent them to me 
yesterday. He said you would have no time to 
skate till this evening, and I might take them if 
I would be sure to bring them back in time for you. 

Charles. But why did you let John White have 
them ? I heard he had taken them to-day. 

Frank. That was a mistake, Charles. John 
has not seen them, and he would not have wanted 
them if he had, for he has a new pair of his own. 

WiLUami. There ! what think you now, Charles, 
about John White ? Do you think him the 
meanest boy you ever saw, as you said just now ? 

Cha/rUs. Well, it seems he did not steal my 
/ but I know he has my pencil* 
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William, Do not be so sure, Charles, you may 
be mistaken in that also. I think you are. 

Frank. What is it about his pencil ? I found one 
j ust below here. Have you lost your pencil, Charles ? 

Charles, Yes, John White stole it out of my 
pocket last night. 

Frank. What kind of pencil was it ? 

Charles. It was a small silver pencil, with a 
red stone in the end of it. 

Frank (takes out the pencil) Is that it, Charles ? 

Charles. Yes, that is the very pencil. Where 
did you find it ? 

Frank. Just this side of the hall. 

Charles. There ! now I know when I lost it. 
I pulled it out of my pocket when I took out my 
mittens. 

William. Charles, do you not feel ashamed of 
yourself for accusing John White so unjustly and 
wickedly ? 

Charles. Yes, I do. But then I certainly 
thought he had stolen it. 

Frank. John White steal? I am astonished 
that you should ever think of such a thing. He 
is one of the best and most truthful boys I ever 
knew. We have no thieves in our school. 

William. So I told him ; but he would not 
believe me. He says he knows of a great many 
bad hoys in our school. 
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Frank, Can he tell us who they are ? 

William, I asked him to tell. He began, and 
got as far as John White, and he could not name 
another one. 

Charles. I own I was wrong to accuse John 
White as I did ; but I certainly thought he had 
stolen both my skates and my pencil. 

William. Do you not see how much injury you 
might have done him by going round and repeat- 
ing that story ? Some people might have believed 
it, and called that good boy a thief. Have you 
told any one else about it ? 

Charles. Yes ; I told two or three boys, but I 
do not think they believed it. 

Frank, Well, Charles, if you are honest, you 
will go and tell those boys you were wrong, and 
that John White is innocent. 

Charles, Yes, I will. I hope John will not 
hear of this ; for if he should he would be very 
angry with me. 

Frank, I should think he would. But after 
all he is too good a fellow to bear a grudge. 

William, I hope, Charles, this will be a good 
lesson to you. Never accuse another of any 
vrrong until you know he is guilty. I wish you 
now to say if you really know a bad boy in our 
school. 
CHarles. No, I do not. I 'was oxi^^ "^lieii I 
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said there were a great many bad boys tbere. I 
did not consider what I was saying. 

William, Well, well, if you believe that all in 
our school are good boys, I hope you will soon 
become one of our happy number. 



reas-on 
dread'-fal 
skates 
grudge 



stol'-en 
pen'-cil 
be-lieve'^ 
say'-ing 



Ac-cuse', to charge with hav- 
ing done wrong. 



guilt'-y 
lec'-ture 
mean'-^est 
mit-tens 



yes'-ter-day 
ac-cus'-ing 
a-sham'-ed 
in-no-cent 



Harsh'-ly, roughly, rudely. 



Lesson VI. 

THE ROBIN REDBREAST. 

• 

1. Who has seen Robin Redbreast, on a bright 
sunshiny morning, early in the spring, when the 
ffost was yet on the ground, and heard him utter 
forth a feeble song of praise, as if grateful for the 
return of spring ? 

2. 7 have seen Robin Redbreast, on a bright 
sunshiny morning, in early spring, when the 
ground was yet covered with snow, and heard him 
warble forth his sweet song of praise, as if grateful 
that the winter was over audi ^^oxia* 
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3. WJw has seen Robin Redbreast with his 
mate, flying from shrub to shrub, and tree to tree, 
peeping into every curious place to find a secure 




spot where they mny build their nest and rear 
their young ? 

4. / have seen Robin Redbreast with his mate, 
Bj^^ from bush to bush, and hedge to hedge. 
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peeping into every nook and corner, as if seeking 
a good place to build their nest, and rear their 
young, where they might not be disturbed by cruel 
boys. 

6. Who has seen Robin Redbreast with his 
mate, hopping along on the ground, and picking 
up sticks, and moss, and wool, and hair, to make 
their snug little nest soft and warm ? 

6. / have seen Robin Redbreast with his mate, 
hopping along on the ground, and picking up 
sticks, and moss, and wool, and hair, to make 
their snug little nest soft and warm ; and, after it 
was done, I have peeped in and seen four blue 
eggs in it too. 

\!7. Who has seen Robin Redbreast fly over the 
garden wall, and hop along the furrow, behind the 
fanner's plough, to pick up the little worms, and 
then fly quickly back to feed the young robins in 
the nest ? 

8. / have seen Robin Redbreast fly over the 
garden wall, hop along the furrow, behind the 
farmer's plough, to pick up the little worms, and 
then fly quickly back to the nest to feed the 
young robins. And I have seen the young birds 
stretch up their necks, and open their mouths, 
when the old bird came to feed them. 

9. Who has seen Robin Redbreast when the 
cherries were ripe, fly with V\^ xiveX^ wA ^^N5iX3»% 
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brood to the old cherry-tree, to get their share of 
the fruit, which they saved by killing the worms 
and insects before the fruit was ripe ? 

10. / have seen Robin Redbreast with his 
mate and young brood fly to the old cherry-tree 
when the cherries were ripe, to get their share of 
the fruit, which they saved by eating the worms 
and insects that would have spoiled the cherries. 

11. Who has seen Robin Redbreast at the close 
of a long summer s day, just as the sun was about 
to set, perch himself upon the topmost bough of 
some thin, tall tree, and heard him sing his even- 
ing song before he folded his head under his wing 
and went to sleep ? 

12. / have seen Robin Redbreast just as the 
sun was about to set, at the close of a long sum- 
mer s day, alight upon the highest branch of a tall 
tree, and heard him carol forth his evening song, 
before he folded his head under his wing and went 
to sleep. 

13. Who, when reading a book in the summer 
harbour, has heard Robin Redbreast singing as 
though he would burst his little throat ? and who 
has not ceased reading till his song was ended, and 
he flew away a, cheerful and happy bird ? 

IC /, while seated in the summer harbour, 
reading a book, have heard Robin Redbreast sing- 
ing' so hud and sweetly that I have dropped the 
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book in my lap to listen to his cheerful song. 
And when I saw how happy he was I clapped my 
hands and said, " Surely the earth is full of the 
goodness of the Lord ! '* 



grate'-ful 
se-cure' 
cher -ries 



cov'-er-ed 
cu'-ri-ous 
har-bour 



dis-turb' 

hop-ping 

clap-ped 



fur'-row 

car-ol 

bough 



Lesson VIL 
THE NORTH AND SOUTH WINDS. 

1. The north and south winds met one spring 
morning in a meadow on the bank of a river. 
The north wind had brought some snow the night 
before, but the south wind blew soon after, and 
melted nearly all of it ; only a few white spots 
were left here and there in the field. 

2. As soon as the winds came near each other 
the south wind said, " Good morning, brother ; I 
am glad to see you, though your cold breath quite 
chills me.'* 

3. " But I'm not at all glad to meet you,'* 
answered the north wind. "Why did you melt 
my snow so quickly ? Could you not let it be for 
one day ? " 

4. " The time has come ioi \)cvfc %t^^^ ^^25^^ "^^ 
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flowers, you know, brother, and I must be at work," 
said the gentle south wind. 

5. " But there was no such great hurry,'' said 
the north wind. '' When friends meet they should 
be polite." 

6. " I have to call up the daisies and waken the 
roses," said the south wind, " and make all the 
fields green by the first of May ; I have no time to 
lose. Look at this meadow how brown it is, and 
these trees how bare they are." 

7. '•' I do not care for your green fields, or your 
daisies, or your roses," grumbled the north wind ; 
" you want to hurry me off, and there is no need 
that I should go so soon." 

8. " Have you not had all the winter to your- 
self ? " asked the south wind, " freezing the brooks, 
driving away all my birds and insects, and cover- 
ing the fields, and woods, and houses, and bams 
with snow ? If I chanced to come then to pay 
you a visit some bright morning how quickly you 
sent me away again ! " 

9. ''The winter is my own time," said the 
north wind ; "it belongs to me, and you had no 
right to come then." 

10. "And the spring is my time," said the 
south wind ; " you know the law is that I must 
have the fields now." 

J I. " You think a great deal of yourself," said 
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the north wind angrily, '' but I am stronger than 
you, I can fly farther and see things you never see. 
Where do you think I came from this morning ? " 

12. '* Tell me ; I cannot guess,'' whispered the 
south wind. 

13. **I came all the way from the icy pole," 
replied the north wind, '' where the sea is frozen 
over, and the land is covered with snow that never 
melts. The white bear lives there ; I saw one but 
a few hours ago, watching for fish by a hole in the 
ice." 

14. ** But you never saw my home, or the 
strange sights that are there," replied the other. 
'• I come from that far-off torrid zone where the 
snow never falls, and the water never freezes, and 
the frost never kills the buds and flowers." 

15. "But I have seen men wearing strange 
skin dresses, and living in huts of snow," said the 
north wind. " I have seen them fighting with the 
fierce walrus, and spearing the seal on the ice. I 
have seen them travel swiftly over the snow drawn 
in sledges by dogs." 

16. " But let me ask you," murmured the south 
wind, "did you ever hear among your icebergs 
and fields of snow the song of the robin or the 
nightingale, or the chatter of the monkey or 
the parrot ? 

3 7. "My home is among l\i^ ox«l^Jgb-^^'^^^^ 
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and in the fields where the sugar-cane grows," 
continued the south wind. *' There I lie still and 
sleep, or awake to go forth on my journeys over 
the earth, not to freeze up the ground and make 
it brown and bare, but to cover it with green, and 
bring out the buds and flowers on every bush and 
tree/' 

18. While the winds were talking in this way, 
the river, which had been listening to them, said, 
*' Why do you boast and provoke each other in 
this way ? Why not talk kindly and pleasantly 
of the things you have seen ? You would not 
change homes, would you ? " 

19. '' No, indeed,'' each one replied, '' I love my 
own the best." 

20. " Then what is the use of being angry 
when you are both satisfied ? As for me, I like 
you both," said the river. *'I am glad to be 
frozen over in the winter, so that skaters can 
come and gUde smoothly over my surface. And 
I love the south wind to come in the spring and 
make my banks green, and waken the frogs along 
my shore, and bring the fisherman in his boat, 
and the boys to swim. Let us all be friends and 
love each other." 

21. Then said the north wind, "I am willing 
to be friends again. It is true that the spring is 

jrour time, gentle south wind. I will not stay to 
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nip your flowers, but will fly away to my icy 
home." 

22. And the south wind said, *' Forgive me if I 
was rude, brother. When November shall come 
once more I will leave the fields and woods to 
you. Farewell." 
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Lesson VIII. 
THE HAND. 

1. Look at your hands, and think what you 
could do without them. How could you eat, dress, 
wash, hold, carry, cut, dig, write, saw, or build, 
without hands ? 

2. No machine in the world is half so wonder- 
ful as the hand. We hear a great deal about 
mowing and reaping machines, about washing and 
sewing machines, and machines for doing all kinds 
of things, but not one can be compared with the 
small, neat, nimble, ready hand. 

3. The hand costs nothing, does not get out of 
joint, and never plagues us. It is always kept in 
repair and ready for use wil\\o\3A, QMt ^^&«^. 
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4. We go on year after year using this pretty 
tool, to which we owe so much comfort, abnost 
without thinking about it ; and yet all the learn- 
ing and skill of all the clever men on the earth 
cannot replace it if we lose it. 

5. Is it not a great thing to have a haud.^ 
Look at yours : observe its motions. The thumb 
and fingers have motions of their own. They are 
quick, sensitive, obedient, and seldom tired. 

6. There are twenty-nine bones in the hand, put 
together in such a way as to secure the greatest 
strength, activity, and spring. The fingers are of 
different lengths ; this helps us the better to hold 
and to guide the pen, knife, saw, or whatever tool 
we are working with. 

7. The thumb is a very important fellow, and 
it is almost as strong as all the fingers ; indeed, 
the fingers would be quite at a loss without the 
fat, tough, round, elastic pad of the thumb. 

8. Then the cushion of fat spread over the 
fingers and palm of the hand, how curious it is ! 
It is put there, lest griping, and pulling, and 
lifting should break or bruise the tender parts 
beneath. 

9. The nails also : what are they for, but to 
serve as little backbones to the fingers and thumbs, 
when they are needed to press hard, or to pick up 
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10. No part of the body is so sensitive as the 
hand, except perhaps the tongue. The cat and 
the eagle have better sight than man, the dog and 
the wolf keener powers of scent, but the hand of 
man has the keenest touch. The blind, you know, 
read with their fingers. 

11. No animal is born into the world so help- 
less as a child. It has no wool like the lamb to 
cover its back ; no fir like the cat ; no feathers 
like the bird ; no scales like the fish, nor a hide 
like the elephant ; nor has it a house over its 
head like the turtle, or the snail. 

12. Man, then, is born more helpless than the 
beasts of the field, the fowls of the air, or the fish 
of the sea ; but what is better than all these, he 
is bom with a haTid. Look around you, in the 
house, in the street, wherever you go, you see the 
work of the active clever hand. 

13. Of all the wonderful things in the world, 
you may depend upon it, there is none more 
wonderful than those two hands of yours. 
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Lesson IX. 
THE RAT AND HIS SHIP. 

1. A rat that had lived for some time in & 
narrow hole on board of a ship, found that his life 
was in danger, and that he must escape. 

2. He did not like to leave his snug little 
corner, so he stayed so long that one day he had 
a very narrow escape from being caught. 

3. He thought to himself, " I will go abroad in 
a ship of my own. I will not stay here, every 
moment in danger of my life being taken. I will 
look out for a nice little ship just large enough for 
myself" 

4. So he wandered one evening, when it was 
nearly dark, along the sea-shore ; and after looking 
about for some time, he at last saw a small wooden 
bowl, which had been thrown on the beach. 

5. He got inside this bowl, and it seemed just 
the size for his purpose, though his tail appeared 
above the side ; but that did not much matter, as 
he could not see it. 

6. Now and then he would look round to see 
if any one was coming to fetch his ship. . After 
awhile the tide came in, and the bowl floated 
gently on the top of the waves. Shortly after, the 
tide went back, and the little ship was washed out 

to sea. 
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7. " Oh, how beautiful ! " thought he, " What 
a nice journey I shall have; and what pretty- 
things I shall see in foreign lands ! Besides, this 
ship sails so nicely, and I have it all to myself. 
No one can hurt me now." 

8. He had not gone far before a great wave 
burst over the bowl and dashed it under the 
water, turning it over, and throwing out Mr. Rat. 
There he was, struggling in the water, and being 
tossed about by the waves. 

9. Now and then he would sink between the 
waves as if he were lost ; and, indeed, he would 
soon have been drowned, but that he saw a float- 
ing rafter of wood, and swam to it. This brought 
him safely to shore, but he was both hungry and wet. 

10. You see that this foolish rat took his 
journey without thinking whether his bowl — 
which, no doubt, looked to him as large as a ship 
— could stand against the waves of the sea. 

11. But we can see how he failed; and we 
should learn from his case never to begin any- 
thing till we have first thought well over every 
step of the undertaking. If we do not, we shall 
be in great danger of meeting troubles upon which 
we never counted and with which we do not know 
how to deal. 

ap-pear' fo'-reign ( tro\iJ-\iW 
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WATER-LILIES. 

1. Water-lilies are found in all parts of our 
land. They grow in ponds, ditches, and slow 
streams. The poor can have them as well as the 
rich. 

2. Their great roots, some of them lai^er than 
yonr arm, are down in the thick, black mud. In 
■winter they lie there sleeping under the ice, while 
the children skate or slide over them. 

3. But in spring, when all things stir with new 
life, they too must wake up. Slowly they begin 
to put up long stems to reach the face of the 



water. These steins are brown and shiny, and 
each one bears at its top a shiny bud which has a 
rich gift wrapped up inside. 

4. Days, weeks, and even months^t works upon 

£ hidden gift, before we can see it. We wait 
'wait till June or July comes. 
^-#. Then, some clear morning, you wake, dress 
jwppself, and walk down to the pond before the 
s62i is up. You see the buds, that have been 
so long creeping toward the light, float now upon 
the dark water. 

6. At last the rising sun smiles across the 
meadow, and touches the folded buds. They 
must smile back ; so the thick sheath unfolds, and 
see, a lily-cup, white, fair, and sweet, floats on the 
water ! Soon the pond is half covered with the 
snowy flowers. 

7. This is the water-lily most common in some 
parts of our country. Its leaves are of a bright 
green above, and purple below. Its flowers are 
pure white. They open in the morning and close 
at night, throwing out a very sweet smell. 

8. We have, too, a yellow water-lily, which is a 
fine, showy flower. It is quite common in ponds. 
Its broad leaves float where the water is deep, and 
stand up straight where it is shallow. 

9. WTien the fair white lilies once come, they 
stay with us through the surome^T ^^xA ^ ^^»x\i ^^ 
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the autumn. They take the place of soum ofij 
sweetest and best flowers of the garden, ..-j'> 

10. A story is told of a little brother and^JH 
who used to go with their pet dog, Oarioi^'a 
pick water-lilies for their friends, and for thM 
folks of their little vill^e. They soon taugbll 
dog to swim out, where the water was deop, % 
break off and fetch the flowers to them. £■, 

1 1, We have seen that the lily is sent fortb;^ 
slime and dark mud, It is one of God's hi^ 
gifts. Let us hope that he hides something 
white, and sweet, and fair to look upon, in all ^ 
seems dark and ugly, if only we would wmt I 
watch for it, and be willing to come at the T 
dawn and look for it. 
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Lesson XI. 
THE TWO NATURES. 

PART I. 

1. John Brown was a sturdy little boy, and 
the ^n of a former. He had a dark, healthy- 
looking face, and stout, nimble limbs : no happier 
little fellow ever ate bread and milk, or played 
relish pranks in the grassy fields. 
'. 2. But John had two natures — all little boys, 
I suppose, have — a good nature and a bad one. 
As I have said, he was very roguish ; and it was 
hard, sometimes, for him to ^^A \^g^ \!«;S^%. 
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3. He had, too, a bad habit of throwing stones 
at every object which came in his way, to see how 
near he could come to hitting his mark. 

4. One warm day John was lying under a large 
tree, almost asleep. There was a slight rustling 
of the leaves over his head, which caused him to 
open his eyes ; when, lo ! just above him, on a 
drooping branch of the tree, was a beautiful 
bird ! 

5. "How pretty he is!" thought John, as he 
stood and looked at him. But just then the 
thought came up : " How nicely I can hit him 1" 

6. He cast his eyes to the ground : there lay the 
very stone he wanted ! In an instant the stone was 
in his hand, and his arm was raised to take exact 
aim. 

7. But just then the little bird broke out into 
a joyous song. The mellow notes came forth from 
his little throat with all the joy of a bird. 

8. The bird stopped for a moment to plume his 
gay feathers, and then began his song once more. 
Louder and sweeter it grew, till the slight frame 
of the songster seemed thrilled with his own 

melody. 

9. This was too much. John was quite charmed 

with the rich notes of the pretty bird ; and his 
arm dropped, and with It dropped the stone. 

10. The bird finished his song, spread his 
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wings, and 3ew away. John looked after him 
with a half-pleased and half-sad face. Hia better 
nature had won. 

11. Little reader, don't kill the birds ! In the 
summer season they are very plentiful ; and how 
delightfiil to listen to their pretty aongs I Oh, who 
can be so cruel as to kill the pretty Httle birds I 
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Lesson XII. 

THE TWO NATURES. 

PAET n. 

1. Some time after this, John found a bird's- 
nest up in a large tree at the back of his father's 
barn. 

2. By much hard climbing he reached the 
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nest ; and behold, there were one, two, three 
little birds in it ! 

3. In a moment the nest was in his hat ; and, 
getting down with great care, he seated himself 
on a large box beside the barn to look at his 
prize. 

4. John was now a happy boy, with these three 
little birds opening their tiny beaks for food, and 
making that soft, chirping noise which has such 
charms for children. 

5. He took them out, one by one, letting them 
stand on his hand. They spread out their wings 
as if to fly ; but John knew very well that they 
could not fly. 

6. Then came these thoughts into his mind : 
** What shall I do with them? These three little 
birds are now mine.'' 

7. *' Oh, I know. I will have a cage to put them 
in, and will feed them so nicely, By-and-by, they 
will grow large, and I suppose they will sing ; 
and that will be so fine." 

8. There came another thought : " What will 
the mother say when she comes back, and finds 
the little ones gone? Then I suppose there will 
be a fuss." 

9. There came a whirring of wings, and John 
looked up. Sure enoiigh, there the mother bird 
was. I think he felt a little gvx\\\,^ V^^\, \5«\sa^ ""^^^^ 
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bird flew up into the tree ; but the nest and the 
litte ones were gone ! 

10. Then it was a sad thing to witness her 
distress. She flew round and round the tree, 
making piteous cries. 

11. But soon she spied John, and the nest, and 
^ _ ^ the little ones; and down 

she flew, round and round 
- and round, still making 
that piteous lament. 

12 She seemed to say 
■t to John " little boy, 

give me back my little 

ones I You can do nothing 

j with them. They will 

j surel} die, if you do not 

, give them back to me. 

13 " O naughty, cruel 
boy I Give me my nest- 

g Imgs What if any one 

should take you away 

from your mother, as you 

have taken my little ones ? 

O naughty boy ! O cruel hoy ! Give them back to 




14. Now John was not cruel. He liked the 
little birds very much, and wished to keep them ; 
hui the cries of the mother touched his heart. 
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15. So he climbed up the tree, and put the 
nest very gently back in its place. The mother 

^ then flew to her nestlings, and looked down fondly 
and tenderly upon them. 

16. She seemed to talk to them, and even 
to thank John for bringing them back ; and he 
was more happy, I know, than he would have been 
with a dozen birds. 

17. He then walked slowly away ; and, on that 
day, John made up his mind that he would never 
again molest the birds — that he would never stone 
them, and never rob their nests. 

18. Little children, it is always best to listen 
to your better nature ; for that will lead you to do 
what is right. 
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Lesson XIII. 

VIOLETS. 

. Under the green hedges after the snow, 
There do the dear little violets grow ; 
Hiding their modest and beautiful heads 
Under the hawthorn in soft mossy beds. 

. Sweet as the roses, and blue as the sky, 
Down there do the dear little violets lie ; 
Hiding their heads where they searee may 

be seen. 
By the leaves you may tnow -where the 

violet hath been, 

/. Moultrie. 
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Lesson XIV. 

THE YOUNG RATS AND THEIR BLIND 

MOTHER. 

1. A gentleman was once reading in a room 
where some crumbs of bread had been scattered on 
the carpet. 

2. After a while he heard a slight noise. There 
was a small hole in the wall, quite near to the 
floor. And what did the gentleman see, but a 
young rat putting its head through this hole, to 
look around the room. 

3. He kept very still to see what the young 
rat would do. The rat did not see the gentleman ; 
but it saw the crumbs upon the carpet. Then it 
went back through the hole. 

4. ''I wonder why he did not come out to eat 
the crumbs/' thought the gentleman. 

5. It was not long before he heard the rat 
again. This time it was pulling an old rat along 
with it. It had the old rat by the ear, dragging 
it through the hole into the room. 

6. Then another young rat came through. The 
old rat stayed by the hole, and the young ones 
went around the room, picking up crumbs. But 
they did not eat them. 

7. After they had taken a fe^ Ixc^tcl \)£\fe ^•«r^^^>^ 
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they went back to the old rat and put them down 
at her feet. 

8. Then the gentleman saw the old rat foal 
around to find the crumbs. The poor old f|^ 
was blind, and her children were feeding her. ^ 

9. While the gentleman was watching them v 
door of the room opened, and the young rats gave 
a squeal. This was to tell their mother that 
danger was near. 

1 0. They both ran to the hole ; but they would 
not go into it until they had helped the old rat 
safely through. Then they were quickly out of 

sight. 

11. You see by this that these young rats were 
kind to their mother. If they had not been, they 
would have kept the crumbs, and when danger 
was near they would not have taken care of 
her. 

8cat'-ter I drag'-ging I watch'-ing I crumbs 
gen'-tle | slay'-ed quick-ly | squeal 





Lesson XV. 
A SHIP IN A STORM. 

1. Did you ever go far out upon the great 
ocean ? How beautiful it is to be out at sea, 
when the water ia smooth and still ! 

2. Let a storm approach, and the scene is 
changed. The heavy black clouds appear in the 
distance, and throw a deep, death-like shade over 
the world of waters. 

3. The captain and sailors soon see in the 
clouds the signs of evil. Ail hands are then set 
to work to take in sail. 
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4. The hoarse notes of the captain^ speaking 
through his trumpet, are echoed from lip to lip 
among the rigging. Happy will it be if all is 
made snug before the gale strikes the vessel 

5. At last the gale comes like a vast . moYing 
mountain of air. It strikes the ship. The veMl 
heaves and groans under the dreadful weighty 
and struggles to escape through the foamiiy 
waters. 

6. If she is far out at sea, she will be likely t(| 
ride out the storm in safety. But if the wind ^ 
driving her upon the shore, the poor sailors 
hardly escape being dashed upon the rocks, 
drowned. 

7. Once there was a ship in a storm. Some 
of her masts were already broken and her sails 
lost. While the wind was raging, and the billows 
were dashing against her, the cry was heard, ** A 
man overboard ! " 

8. Quickly was the boat lowered, and she was 
soon seen bounding on her way over the moun- 
tain waves. At one moment the boat seemed 
lifted to the skies, and the next it sank down, 
and appeared to be lost beneath the waves. 

9. At length the man was found. He was 
well-nigh drowned ; but he was taken on board, 
and now they made for the ship. But the ship 
rolled so dreadfully that it seemed certain death 
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to go near her. And now, what should they 
do? 

10. The captain told one of the men to go 
aloft and throw down a rope. This was made 
fast to the boat, and when the sea was somewhat 
calmer it was hoisted, and all fell down into the 
ship with a dreadful crash. It was a desperate 
way of getting on board ; but fortunately no lives 
were lost. 

11. On the dangerous points along our sea- 
coast are lighthouses, which can be seen far out 
at sea, and serve as guides to a\\Y^?,. 'S3OTtJ'S^ss,K». 
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the fog is so dense that these lights cannot be 
seen, but most lighthouses have great fog-bells 
or fog-horns. Some of the latter are made to 
sound by steam,, and can be heard for a long 
distance. These bells and horns are kept sound- 
ing as long as the fog lasts. 

12. There are also many life-saving stations 
along the coast, where trained men are ready with 
life-boats. When a ship is driven ashore they at 
once go to the rescue of those on board, and thus 
many valuable lives are saved. 

13. Take it all in all, a sailor's life is a very 
hard one. We all owe a debt of gratitude to 
those whose home is upon the great waters, and 
who bring us so many precious things from other 
lands. 
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The snow the snow I 
The bea this 
Look p n he tiky ; 
I tar ve h gh ! 
ea h httle flake, 
i qu et aj make. 
Til tho t any 
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June 
Like the light of the 

moor, 
It sleeps o\\ ^"s. 
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2. Hark ! how the wind blows ! 
See ! faster it snows ! 
Flying and whirling, 
Floating and twirling, 
They come and they go — 
Pretty crystals of snow ; 

And now they seem all in a flurry. 

Like children at play, 

They are running away. 

And now they come back in a hurry. 

3. Sing merrily, oh ! 
The beautiful snow ! 

Like fairies they're dancing ; ■? 

Their white feet are glancing ; . .t| 

Like bees in a hive, 

They seem all alive : 

They are here ; they are there ; 

Now quiet and still, 

As by their sweet will 

They float in the air. 

4. The beautiful snow 
Makes music I know. 
Though we have no ear 
That music to hear. 
See ! they turn and they wheel, 
As though dancing a reel, 
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The pretty white feathery flakes ; 

And I have a notion 

All beautiful motion. 

Itself a sweet melody makes. 




Lesson XVII. 
THE CROWS AND THE MUSSELS. 



1. As a man was once walking on the noithem 
coast of Ireland he saw moTe ^loBsi. ft. '^iflSi.^^A. 
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crows, at once, trying to break open the shells 
of the mussels that lay strewed along the shore. 

2. But finding the shells too hard to break 

with their beaks, they contrived to effect their 

object in another way. The mode of doing this 
was truly worthy of notice. 

3. Each of the crows took a mussel up in the 
air, thirty or forty yards high, and let it fall on 
the stones ; and thus, by breaking its shell, easily 
obtained its flesh. 

4. Some children when they are told to do 
anything, will say, *' I can't do it," even before 
they have once tried. This is a very silly speech, 
and should never again be heard. 

5. One trial more, and the thing, perhaps, may 
be done ; but should this effort fail, success may 
perhaps be found in some other way. Never say, 
" I can't do it." 

6. The crow that could not open the shell with 
his beak broke it by a fall, and so got the mussel ; 
and . the little boy or girl who is told to do any- 
thing should not give it up till all ways have 
been tried, 



mus'-sels 
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Btrew^ed, spread about. 1 Ob-tain'-ed, got hold of. 

Con'tnv''ea, managed. \ 
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Lesson XVIII. 
THE FOUR COLOURS.— A FABLE. 

1. On a bright summer morning, four colours 
— ^yellow, red, green, and blue — began to vie with 
each other as to which was the fairest. 

2. " I," said the yellow, " am loved by the early 
spring flowers ; I gild the clouds in sunset, and 
spread myself over the ripening corn, nestle 
among the leaves, and forsake them not till they 
die." 

3. " I am seen," said the red, '* in the damask 
rose, and with all the bright summer flowers ; I 
tint the gayest butterflies, and am seen in full 
glory in the glowing autumn skies. Who can vie 
with me ? " 

4. *' I am to be seen," said the green, " in the 
leaves of every tree, in every blade of glass, and in 
the growing grain. Everybody looks on me with 
pleasure and delight." 

5. " Look to the cloudless summer sky ; to the 
deep shade of the wood, where the bluebells grow, 
and there thou wilt see me," said the blue. 

6. "The modest violet, \a nau^, \}tL^ VwS^^S^ 
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and forget-me-not. I am in the deep waters also. 
Where, indeed, am I not ? " 

7. Soon the air became sultry, the sky was 
clouded, and the rain came down in torrents. The 
sun broke out, and smiled upon the storm, when 
lo ! in a beautiful bow, which stretched over the 
heavens, the four colours appeared, blended in most 
perfect harmony. 

8. How often do disputes among children de- 
stroy the peace and quiet of their minds. But 
when they continue to promote each other's hap- 
piness they appear more lovely than the beautiful 
tints of the rainbow. 



dam'-ask 
stretch'-ed 



tor-rents 
per-fect 



con-tin'-ue 
ripen-ing 



dis'-pute 
cloud'-less 



Vie, to strive, to contend. 

Nest'-le, to He cloae and snug. 

Glow-ing, bright red coloured. 

Sul-try, close, hot. 

Blend-ed, joined, melted into 
one another, so that it 
could not be seen where 



one colour ended and 

another began. 
Har'-mo-ny, agreement^ the 

colours being so mixed 

as to please the eye. 
Pro'-znote'i assist, foxin'. 
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A PLEASANT WORD. 

A little word sometimes 
has power, 
If it is used aright, 

To make the skies, that 
darkly lower, 

Dawn with a golden light. 

2 The heart, o'erburdened 
with distress. 

In its own dismal cell, 
A word will rouse to 
joyousness, 
And gloom and fear 
dispel. 

3 It lifts the poor irom. 
dust, and brings 

Sweet sunshine to their 
"^ home. 

And spreads hope's bright, exulting vings, 
Wb&re peace miglit ne^eic dOTOS.. 
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A pleasant word, if nothing else. 

Ye all have power to give, 
Mak(5 glad the lieart where sorrow dwells, 

And bid the dying live. 

. Drop pleasant worda where'er you go, 
In cot or crowded mart ; 
And light, and peace, and love will glow 
In many a wretched heart. 




Lesson XX. 

AIR. 

1, When all the furniture is removed from a 
house, and a notice " to let " is put in the window, 
we say that the house is empty. We say the 
same of the bright tin vessels that bang on th« 
kitchen walis. 
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2 Now neither the house nor any hollow 
vessel 13 empty even though we can see nothing 
in It It lb full of IIP 



^W"^^ 










S. " Full of air," says one. " I know that, 
but air is nothing. I never saw it, neither have 
I 9ver handled it." 
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4. Too are mistaken . tor air is something. 
Althon^h von canno: s^e it. vou can see what it 
does ; and although you cannot handle it, it has 
weight like water or a piece of iron. 

5. Those who live on the seashore can see the 
sur&ce of the water constantly in motion. They 
can also see ships, with many white sails spread, 
moving rapidly through the water. 

6. Look out of the window. See how the 
clouds chase each other across the blue sky. See 
how the leaves quiver, and the branches of the 
trees bend and toss about. 

7. There flies a bird, darting hither and thither, 
up and down. A boy stands in the street below, 
holding a string in his hand, and far up in the 
air above the highest roofs is his red and blue 
paper kite. 

8. It is the wind, you say, that causes all these 
movements. But wind is only air in motion. It 
is the wind blowing over the water and striking 
against it that raises the great waves of the sea^ 
just as you con raise little waves by striking the 
water with your open hand. 

i). Every boy knows how a kite puDs when 

it is high ill the air, and how rapidly it soars 

away whou the string is let out. Now the 

mr pu^hos against the sails of a ship jast as 

Jt does ••^'^linst a kite> but uot being held by any 
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rope or chain, the ship moves along through the 
water. 

10. When you go up-stairs you place your foot 
on a step and then push down with it ; this 
raises your body to a level with the step. A 
bird rises from the ground in a similar manner. 
The air is the step, or that which it pushes 
against ; but it pushes with its wings instead of 
its feet. Were there no air there would be no- 
thing against which its wings could push, and it 
could not fly. 

11. If you throw a football into the water, or 
place a hollow tin or brass vessel upon its surface, 
it will not sink, because it is full of air, and air 
is lighter than water. If there be a hole in the 
football or the vessel, so that the water can enter 
and drive out the air, it will sink. 

12. Should you fall into the water, you will 
not sink if you close your mouth, so as to keep 
the air in your body and the water out. If you 
open your mouth the water will run in and drive 
out the air, and you will sink, for your body will 
then be heavier than water. 

1 3. A boy proves that air has weight when he 
plays with a sucker, which is a round piece of 
leather with a string fastened to the centre. He 
wets the leather, or soaks it in water, and presses 
it against the smooth suriace> oi ^ ^\.^\i^. ''^S^vi^ 
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causes the stone to adhere to the leather so firmly 
that it can be lifted from the ground. 

14. Are the leather and the stone glued 
together ? No ; the leather is wet with water 
only. Why, then, does it adhere to the stone? 
Because there is no air between them, and the 
weight of the air on the upper side of the leather 
holds it firmly against the stone. 

15. Our blood is made pure by the air we 
breathe. Country people breathe pure air, hence 
they are stronger and healthier than those who 
are compelled to breathe the foul smoky air of the 
city. 

16. You should never sleep in a room without 
seeing that a window or a door is left partly open, 
that pure air may enter. This should be done 
even in cold weather, for the air in a close room 
soon becomes impure and unfit for breathing. 



kitch-en 
neith-er 
quiv-er 
smok-y 



fur-ni-ture 
re-mov'-ed 
mis-tak'-en 
health-i-er 



strik-ing 
leath-er 
weath-er 
breath'-ing 



soars 
piece 
glued 
breathe 



Ad-hdr^', join, stick to. 
Foul) impure. 



Com-pell'-ed, forced. 
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Lesson XXI. 
LITTLE THINGS. 

1. *' Hearken to me, boys, hearken to me," 
said a tall man to us children one holiday after- 
noon as we were playing between the mountain 
and the sea. '' Never despise little things,'' he 
said ; " that which is little at one time may become 
great at another, for little beginnings have often- 
times great endings. 

2. " All great things are made up of little 
tilings. The sea is formed of drops of water, the 
highest mountains are composed of grains of earth, 
and time itself is made up of moments. Remem- 
ber, then — 

* While time is spreading with his wings 
Take special care of little things.' 

3. ** I made a paper boat yesterday, and set it 
on the water of a rivulet, and pleasantly did it 
glide down the stream. It came to a part where 
the rivulet divided ; one stream went among the 
flowery fields, and the other ran into the brook by 
the mill. 

4. " For a moment I did not know which of 
the two streams the boat would take. It was* a.t 
last sailing for the meado>NS», \iw\> ^ \\\Jv\.^ '^Kx^ 
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turned it suddenly toward the mill, and the ■wate> 
wheel destroyed if. 

5. " A rat onee bored a little hole through the 
dyke of a river, and the water trickled through it 
in drops. But the little hole soon became larger, 
and the trickling drops became a stream. 

6. " The stream strengthened itself by degrees, 
till it brokf down tin- bank, flooded the neigh- 




bouring lands, and carried away fences and houses 
and barns. 

7. "An old woman, who was milking in a 
.stable one erening, carelessly o-verturned. a lamp 
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1 

among some straw. It was but a little flame, yet 
for all that it set the stable on fire. The wind 
was blowing very strong, and the fire spread to 
the surrounding houses. Next day a great and 
beautiful city was in flames. 

8. " If a rat hole may be the means of break- 
ing down a river's bank, and a little flame destroy 
a great city, have a care that no little error of 
yours grows into your ruin. 

* While every day its evil brings. 
Take special care of little things/ '' 

9. The tall man then bade us farewell. We 
know not whether he has forgotten us, but I 
hardly think that we shall ever forget him or the 
lesson he gave us about little things. 



be-gin'-ning 
pleas'-ant-ly 



break-ing 
spe'-cial 



sail-in g 
spread-ing 



trick-ling 
neigh-bour 



De-spise, look down upon, 

consider useless. 
Coxn-posed', made, or built 

up of. 



Glide, to run smoothly, or 

quietly. 
Riv'-u-let, a little river. 
Dyke, a bank. 
De-grees, a little at a time. 
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Lesson XXII. 
LITTLE THINGS. 

1 Little things, aye, little thiags 

Make up the sum of life ; 

A word, a look, a single tone 

May lead to calm or strife. 

2 A word may part the dearest friends — 

One little unkind word, 
Which in some light, unguarded hour, 
The heart with anger stirred. 

3 A look will sometimes send a pang 

Of anguish to the heart ; 

A tone will often cause a tear 

In sorrow's eye to sta.Tl. 
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4 One little act of kindness done, 

One little kind word spoken, 

Hath power to wake a thrill of joy. 

E'en in a heart that's broken. 

5 Then let us watch these '* little things," 

And so respect each other. 
That not a word, or look, or tone 
Shall wound a friend or brother. 



Lesson XXIII. 
TOM COD AND MRS. LOBSTER. 

1. Around a rocky island, the deep tides ebbed 
and flowed, and the waves rolled and dashed. 
The waters were so deep that large fish could come 
up to the very rocks. 

2. Far down at the foot of one of these rocks 
was a young Tom Cod, swimming and playing. 
He was a very fine beautiful fish, hardly inferior in 
colour to the speckled trout of the rivers. He was 
young, and felt that he could do almost anything. 

3. He would dart off like a flash of lightning, 
and then back again ; sometimes whirling round, 
sometimes rolling over, and cutting all manner of 
capers. Soon he found an old lobster, slowly creep- 
ing along among the rocks that lay on the bottom 
of the sea. 

4. "Praj, Mrs. Lobster, wYiat, vvx^ ^q>\5l ^^ycls^X 
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How slowly you move! What, can't yon rush and 
(lash aiul fly through the water as I do ? " 

5. "Whj', blaster Tom, tliat is not my natui"e. 
My food and homo arf down among the mcks. I 
feel safer here." 

fi. "Well, what a homely creature you are! 
Those two ffreat claws — what do you do with tliem?' 




7. "With the big coarse one I crack the shell- 
fish, thus " — and she seized and instantly crushed 
a lai^e oyster ; " and with the sharp teeth of the 
other — why, if you will just put your tail in that 
claw, I will show you how nicely it will seize and 
k hold a fish. " 
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8. " For what are those very long smellers ? 
They are longer than your whole body." 
1). "These are not smellers, Master Tom." 

10. "What arc thev, then ? " 

11. "They arc feelers. When I want to go to 
sleep, or when I want to eat, I just lay them over 
my back, and let them stick out behind me,.an.d 
then, if any fish comes near to bite me, I feel him 
at once." 

12. " And what do you do then ? " 

13. "I whirl round instantly and present my 
daws to his fishship, and he goes bff.'* 

14. " Well, Mrs. Lobster, I would like to know 
how JOVL grow. Does your shell stretch or grow 
larger ? You don't seem larger than you did a 
year ago, when I was very small and very young. 

• 15. " Nor am I any larger. But I do all my 
growing for the year in a few days. Once a year 
I throw off my shell, and then swell- and grow, 
and then put on a new shell. It takes some 
days, but it is nice to come out once a year in a 
new house." 

16. " And do you really go naked till the new 
shell grows and hardens ? " 

17. "I certainly do." 

18. "Whj^ don't the fish eat you up when you 
are so soft and have no claws with which to 
defend yourself ? " 
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1 9, " Ah, there's the advantage of having my 
home down among the rocks. AVhen I am about 
to throw off my shell, I dig a hole under some 
rock just large enough to creep into, and there I 
go, and no fish can get at me I lie there safely 
until I get a new 
I shell. It is a 
I nice home, and I 
am perfectly hap- 
py m it." 

20. " Non- 

j sense," said Tom 

j Cod, " I want 

loom to play, and 

to pick up my 

food wherever I 

find it. There, 

now, don't you 

see that naked 

clam ? See how 

[ quickly I have 

him ! " 

21. Poor Tom ! He grabbed the clam, and 
the hook in it caught him ! He writhed and 
struggled and groaned ; but the hook was fast 
and the line was strong, and the last Mrs. Lobster 
saw of him he was being drawn straight up to the 
top of the water, and she heard the poor fellow 
tbreabiDg and floundering in tbe AaoaA,. 
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22. "Oh!" said she, "those colours on poor 
Tom are beautiful, and doubtless it is a fine thing 
to be able to swim anywhere, and to dash up and 
down through the deep waters ; but after all is 
not my humble home down among the rocks the 
safest ? Has not the Great Master of the seas 
pven me my full share of blessings, though I 
must live in the very depths of the seas, and 
creep over the sands and the rocks ? I will be 
thankful, humble, and contented." 

in-fe'-ri-or I apeck-led I crea'-ture I grab-bed 
ad-van'-tage light-ning seiz'-ed writhed 

per'-fect-ly | doubt'-leaa | oys'-ter | groan'-ed 



Ebbed, ran out. 
Flowed, came in. 
Ca'-pers, playful motiona. 





c;at and dog animals. 

1. The (log family of animals belongs to the 
same great " order " as the cat family ; that is, 
eats and dogs and their relations are Jleah-eating 
animals. 

2. Like the eat animals, the dog animals hunt 
their prey, and mostly in the night ; but, unlike 
them, they hunt in packs, that is, they do not 
go alone, but several, sometimes hundreds, go 
together. 

3. The animals of the cat family watch for 
their ^rey and spring upon it, catching it with 
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their claws and teeth ; but the animals of the dog 
family chase their prey — they run it down and 
catch it with their teeth, and not with their 
claws. 

4. The cat animals can push out their toe-nails, 
or claws, but the dog animals cannot do so, for 
their claws are out all the time, and they are not 
sharp like the cat's nails. 

5. If we feel the cat's tongue we shall find 
tliat it is rough. It is so with all cat animals. 
But the dog's tongue is smooth, and so are the 
tongues of all the dog family of animals. 

6. The heads of the cat animals ftre broad and 
round, and their ears and noses are short ; but 
the dog animals have longer heads and longer 
jaws and ears. 

7. As the dog animals have only their teeth 
w^th which to hold their prey, the muscles of the 
jaws are very strong, and they can bite harder than 
any other animals. 



sev'-er-al 
re-la-tion 



catch-ing 
mus-cles 



claws 
rough 
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PULL IT UP BY THE ROOT. 

1. " Father, here 
is a dock," said 
Frank, as he was at 
work with his father 
in the garden ; "shall 
I cut it off close to 
the root ? " 

2, " No," said his 
fether ; " that will 
not do. I have cut 
it up several times ; 
but the weed grows 
again stronger than 
ever. Pull it up by 

the root , for in no othei way can you kill it." 

3. Frank pulled again and again at the dock ; 
but the root was so deep in the ground that he 
could not get it up. So he asked his father to 
come and help him ; and the weed was soon 
destroyed. 
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4. " This dock-root, Frank," said his father, 
" which is an evil and fast-growing weed in a 
garden, puts me in mind of the evil things that 
grow so fast in the hearts of children. A bad 
passion even when found outr is hard to be 
removed. It is of no use to trifle with it. There 
is no way to master and destroy it but to pull it 
up by the roQt. 

5. '* You have often seen in our garden, Frank, 
that when the weeds are allowed to grow they spoil 
all the plants and flowers near them. 

6. " So it is with evil passions in the heart of 
a child. If a little boy has a bad temper, we 
must not expect to find him kind and cheerful, or 
at all anxious to make others happy. 

7. " And a little girl who is idle, we need not 
expect to find neat, gentle, or pleasant. As weeds 
injure the flowers and useful plants, so bad pas- 
sions will spoil good habits. 

8. "If a child is not obedient to his parents or 
teacher, we might as well look for a rose or a tulip 
in a bed of nettles, as hope to find in his heart 
those graces and good desires that we love to see 
growing there. So let all bad passions and wrong 
desires be pulled out by the root. 

9. " ' He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit, than he 
th^t taketh a city. He iTaat \s> ^oow ^^'g^:^ ^v^'^^'vi^j^ 
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foolishly ; and a man of wicked devices is hated. 
Be not hasty in thy spirit to he angry ; for anger 
TMteth in the bosom of fools. Make no Mend- 
ship with an angry man ; and with a furious man 
thou shalt not go, lest thou learn his ways, and 
get a snare to thy soul.' " 

pas'-sion [ tri-fle | teach'-er ■ fu-ri-0U8 
anx'-i-ous ] injure | net-ties j friend-ship 



j'-ea, designs, schemes. 
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Lesson XXVI. 
THE TWO RULES. 

PART I. 

1. "Here are two rules for you Fred," said 
Giles Warner, looking up from the paper he was 
reading, and speaking to a younger brother who 
was playing with his dog. 

" Well, what are they ? " said Fred, stopping his 
sport with the dog. 

2. '* The first is, * Never get vexed with any- 
thing you can help ; ' the second is, ' Never get 
vexed with anything you can t help.' " 

" Cannot these rules be as useful to you as to 
me ? '' asked Fred archly. 

3. "No doubt of that,'' replied Giles; "but 
what say you to our trying them ?" 

" I think they take a pretty wide sweep," said 
Fred. " They leave one no chance at all to get 
vexed." 

4. "That might be an objection to them," said 
Giles, " if any one were wiser, better, or happier 
for getting vexed. I think they are good rules. 
It is foolish to get vexed with anything that can 
be helped, and it is useless to get vexed >vith 
what can't be helped. Let us help each other to 
remember and follow these two simple rules. 
Wha>t say you ? '* 
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5. '' 1*11 agree to it," said Fred, who was ever 
ready to agree to anything his brother proposed if 
it was proposed kindly. 

G. ** That's too bad!" exclaimed Fred the 
next morning, while preparing for school. 

*' What is the matter ? " inquired Giles. 

** I have broken my shoe-string and I am vexed, 
for I am in such a hurry." 

7. " But you must not get vexed," rephed 
Giles ; " for this is one of the things that can be 
helped. You can find a string in the left drawer 
in my room." 

'* But we shall be late at school," said Fred. 

8. ** No, no," said Giles ; '' we shall only have 
to walk a little faster. Besides, if you keep cool, 
you will find the string and put it in much 
sooner than you will if you become vexed and 
worried." 

'* That's true," said Fred, as he started for the 
string, quite restored to good humour. 

9. In the evening Giles broke the blade of his 
knife, while cutting a hard piece of wood. 

** It can't be helped," said Fred ; "so you must 
not get vexed about it. 

10. *'It might have been helped," said Giles, 
'* but I can do better than to fret about it. I can 
learn a lesson of care for the future, which may 
$ome day save a knife more \aW\Aft tlQ3.u t^is 
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These rules work well. Let us try them agaiD 

to-morrow." 

arch-ly I shoe I hum'-our I mor-row 

wor'-ried | knife [ val'-u-a-ble | hur-ry 



Lesson XXVII. 
THE TWO BULKS. 

PART II. 
11. The next momiug Fred devoted an hour 
before school to writing. After he had written 




half-a-dozen lines his mother called him away to 
do something for her. During his absence, his 
aster Lucy made use of his "pen. Ktii iaii!?. \a 'irc^ft 
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her name in a book. In doing this she let fall 
a drop of ink on the page he had been writing. 

1 2. Fred returned while she was busily employed 

in doing what she could to repair the mischief. 
'* You have made a great blot on my copy-book," 
he exclaimed, looking over her shoulder. 

'' I am very sorry. I did not mean to do it," 
said Lucy. 

13. Fred was so vexed that he would have 
answered his sister very roughly if Giles had not 
been there. 

" Take care, Fred ; you know the thing is done, 
and can t be helped.'' 

14. Fred tried hard to suppress his vexation. 
'' I know it was an accident," he said kindly, after 
a brief struggle with himself. 

15. Lucy left the room and Fred sat down 
again to write. After a moment he looked up. 
" No great harm has been done after all," he said. 
There are two or three mistakes, and if I write my 
copy over again I can correct them." 

16. ''So much for not getting vexed," said 
Giles, laughing. '' Our rules work well." 

At night Fred tore his coat in climbing over a 
fence. '' That's too bad," said he. 

" It can't be helped," said Giles. " It can be 
mended." 

''Yes, but that's what troubles me," ^«id Fred. 
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" I don't like to ask mother to mend it ; she has 
so much to do." 

17. Giles proposed that Fred should ask Lucy 
to do it for him, as her mother had taught her to 
mend very neatly. Fred was not at first disposed 
to do this. He knew that Lucy disliked mending, 
and he was afraid she would be cross if asked to 
mend his coat. 

18. He at last made up his mind to run the 
risk of that. They found her coming down-stairs 
with some fine lace ^work that she very much 
wanted to finish. Fred looked at Giles when he 
saw what his sister had got, but he said, " I wish 
to ask a great favour of you, Lucy, but I fear I 
have come at a wrong time. 

" What do you want ? " asked Lucy. 

" I am almost afraid to tell you. It is too bad 
to ask you to leave that pretty work to do what 
you dislike." 

19. "You are a long while in telling me what 
is wanted," said Lucy, laughing. *'Come, out 
with it." 

Fred then held up his arm and showed his rent. 

20. '' Well, take it off, and I will do my best," 
said Lucy. 

21. *'You are a dear, good sister," said Fred. 
''When I saw what you were about I thought 
that you would not be willing to ^o \\.r 
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22. "My good nature quite puzzles you, does 
it ? " said Lucy. " I shall have to let you into a 
secret. To tell the truth, I have been thinking all 




(lay what I could do for you in return for your 
not getting vexed with me for blotting your 
copy-book. So now you know the cause of my 
willingness." 
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23. '*So much for our rules/* exclaimed 
Giles. '' They work like a charm." 

** What rules ? '' inquired Lucy. 

** We must tell her all about it/' said Giles. 

They did tell her all about it ; and the result 
WJftS that she agreed to join them in trying the new 
rules. 



ab'-sence 

busi'-ly 

a-greed' 



mis-chief 

rough-ly 

puz-zle 



vex-a'-tion 
ac'-ci-dent 
dis-lik'-ed 



laugh-ing 
climb-ing 
should'er 



De-vot'-ed, gave up. 



I Brief, short. 
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Lesson XXVIIL 

THE CAT AND THE PUPPIES. 

W'^ 1. A little black spaniel had five puppies, which 
"Werq thought too many for her to bring up. But 
the mistress of the house being unwilling that 
any of them should be killed, asked the cook 
whether she thought it would be possible to bring 
some of them up by hand in the kitchen. 

2. The cook replied that the cat Vas nursing 
kittens, and that perhaps, she might take two of 
the puppies instead of two of her kittens. The 
cat made no objection, took to them kindly, and 
one at a time all the kittens were taken away, and 
the cat nursed the two p\ip"p\e?» OTi\.^. 
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3. Xow the first curions fact was that the 
two puppies uursetl by the eat were in a fortnight 
as active, forward, and playful as kittens would 




have been ; they had the use of their legs, barked, 
and played about ; while the other three, nursed 
by the mother, were whining and rolling about 
like fat slugs. 
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4. The cat gave hers her tail to play with, and 
they were always in motion ; they soon ate meat, 
and long before the others they were fit to be 
removed. 

5. When they were taken away the cat was 
greatly distressed. She prowled about the house, 
and on the second day after her loss she fell in 
with the littla spaniel who was nursing the three 
other puppies. 

6. " Oh ! " says puss, putting up her back, " it 
is you who have stolen my children/' " No," 
leplicd the spaniel with a snarl, "they are my 
own flesh and blood/' 

r,7. "That won't do," said the cat, "Til take my 
o|i^ before any justice of the peace that you have 
my two puppies." 

8. Thereupon issue was joined ; that is to say 
there was a fight, which ended in the defeat of 
the spaniel, and in the cat walking off proudly 
with one of the puppies, which she took to her 
own bed. 

9. Having placed this one in her bed, she 
returned, fought again, gained another victory, 
and carried off another puppy. Now it is very 
singular that she should have only taken two, the 
exact number that had been taken away from her. 

pup'-pies I whin'-ing I nurs-ing I jus'-tice 
wheth'-er / prowl'-ed \ Te-'^\-^ \ ^-s.-^^ 
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Lesson XXIX. 
JOY AND SORROW. 

„ _._ _ 1. There is hardly 

., -^ 'i any one so young as not 
to have felt some sorrow. 
But there is much joy in 
the world as well, and 
we all have a share of 
it if we are ready to see 
it when it comes. 

2. When we go out 
into the green fields and 
smell the fresh flowers, 
and hear the merry songs 
of the birds, we seem to 
i^hare in the gladness 
and the mirth that are 
Ifj around us 

3 The flowers do not 
liloom less brightly he- 
cause instead of sun- 
shine storm and rainmay 
come Ihe birds do not sing less m(.mly because 
winter may come, and they may starve for want of 
food. 

4. This should teach us not to let sadness, if 
it should fall on us, preyenl us itom, ?ea\iii% joy 
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when it comes. We know that many all over 
the world are at this moment in pain and trouble. 

5. But yet we know that even to those who 
are in sorrow there is the joy of hope. This 
comes to bring gladness to them, and to make 
their sorrows lighter. 

6. It is not right to brood over our troubles, 
which may, after all, not be very great. It is 
selfish to do so. 

7. We ought rather to shake them off, and 
try to find out what we can do to help others in 
their heavier sorrows. We are the better able to 
do this if we take thankfully the pleasures that 
are sent us. 

8. When our work is done we should not be 
sulky, or mope, or be idle. We should be ready to 
take what delight we can in all that lies around us. 

9. If we are in the country we may take delight 
in the trees and the flowers, and find something to 
gladden us in them. Or if we live in the city we 
may find pleasure in all the busy life around us. 

10. If we watch closely we shall see that all 
who are happy are earnest workers. We thus 
learn not to brood idly over our sorrows, even 
though they seem to us to be very grievous. 



self-ish 
sulk-y 



glad'-den eam'-est 

pleas -uie \ ^ives -^n^s^ 




THE VIOLET. 



1. Little Blue-eye, that is the name they gave 
her, grew on the side of a great mountain, and 
just below the edge of a huge rock. She was a 
little blue-eyed violet, pretty, modest, and sweet. 

2. She was awake every morning to catch the 
first beams of the rising sun. She bowed to the 
fitful wind, and listened to the singing birds, and 
was glad in the bright sunshine all day long. 

3. She drank in the de^a o? t\w night with 




joy and tlianldnlness, and 
■ dreamed that her lot 
was not the happiest in the 
world. 

4. Near by stood a tall, 
strong, and grand old oak. 
His large and sturdy roots 
went down deep in the 
mountain to gather up Jiis 
food. His great wide-spread- 
ing branches waved graoe- 
tulh in the wind. 

■y Uncounted leaveshung 
md rustled on his limba. 
The littlo insects crept into 
the crevices of his rough 
bark, and made thousands of homes there. The 
birds nestled and sang and buUt their nests in his 
branches. 

6. One clear bright mormng \Xve oVd^ ij%!e.\<a^^5i. 
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off the mountain and down on the smaller trees. 
He really felt that he was a tower of strength. 

7. " How far can I see ? What a large moun- 
tain I have from which to draw my food ! Why, 
if I could only walk I would tread all these trees 
under foot, and be king of the forest. 

8. **How I do despise anything that is weak 
and small ! Why can't everything be strong, 
and great, and grand like myself? *' 

9. By chance, as he looked down at his mighty 
roots, he saw the little violet just over the rock. 
She was thinking her own little thoughts, and as 
happy as a violet knew how to be. 

10. Then the oak said, "Pray, who are you 
away down there, not an inch from the ground ? " 
*' Oh, I am a little violet, and they sometimes call 
me ' Little Blue-eye.' " 

11. *' Well, Miss Blue-eye, I don't know 
whether to scorn or to pity you. What a little 
worthless being you are, nestling under the rock ! 

12. ''You cannot hold up your head and see 
things as I do ; you cannot swing your arms, nor 
battle with the fierce winds, nor feel yourself so 
strong that no power can destroy you. 

13. "Here I am. You see my size. I have 
stood here a hundred years, and I think I am 
so strong I shall stand here for ever. 

14. ''Why should I liof? The storms don't 
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trouble me, and the winters are nothing. I can 
meet tLem and defy them with not a leaf on to 
clothe me. 

15. "The birds come to me for shelter, the 
cattle lie down under my shade, and men greatly 
admire me. But you, poor little thing, nobody 
ever looks at you, nobody ever thinks of you. 
You may die under the foot of a rabbit, and who 
would mi^ you ? " 

16. Poor Little Blue-eye ! It was the first time 
she ever felt humbled, ever felt discontented 
or en-vious. How for the first time she felt that 
her lot was low, sad, and worthless ! 

list'-en I vi'-o-let I clothe 

de-epiae' | en'-vi-oua | blue'-eye 

Orev'-i-c6B, crackB. 




Lehhun XXXI. 
THE ^aOLET. 



1 . ScarCL-ly had na hour pas- 
sill, «-]\en a sudden nish of wind 
Liiiiieroaringdown the mountain. 
It, wan such a tornado as some- 
times sweeps through a forest, 

I twisting and tearing up the 
great trees as if they were pipe- 
stems. The trees bent, and 
swayed, and creaked, and broke, 
and fell — many torn up ]>y the 

I roots. 

2. The old oak stood direct- 
ly in its pathway ; and how 
he did ivrithe, and bend, and 
toss liis arms, and bow his 
head, and strain his roots as if 
he certainly must go. But no, 

e lived it through, and stood like a giant, as he was. 
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3. When he had rested himself, he counted the 
limbs that had been broken ojBf, and wondered 
over the number of his leaves that had been 
blown away. He knew that thB fierce strife had 
done him good, for he felt fresher, younger, and 
stronger. Then he nodded proudly to little Blue- 
eye, and said, 

4. "There, Miss Blue-eye, did you see that? 
Didn't I tell you I could bear anything? See 
now, here I am, my bark not broken, nor my 
roots injured. 

5. " No winds, or storms, or anything else can 
hurt me. But you, why, a million like you, had 
you been up here, would have been blown to 
atoms." 

6. Poor Little Blue-eye ! she never felt so small 
before. She hardly dared look up at the great 
oak, and there was really a little tear in her 
eye. 

7. The sun now shone out so bright and hot 
that the leaves of the old oak began to curl up, 
and the birds panted, and tried to hide among the 
branches. Even the heart of the great oak felt 
the heat. 

8. But Little Blue-eye under the shadow 
of the rock, and so near the ground, did not 
feel the heat at all, nor did she even shut her 
eyes. 
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9. And now dark clouds rolled slowly over the 
mountain, the heavens grew black, and it was 
plain that the storm spirit was on the wing. 
Everything was still as in waiting, and even the 
great oak looked very sober. 

10. On came the storm in its power and wrath. 
The wild creatures crept into their holes. The 
thunder rolled and muttered as if armies of giants 
were rushing to battle in their war-chariots ; and 
the lightnings gleamed and flashed as nothing but 
lightning can. 

11. Soon a deep black cloud hung over the 
place, and, without warning, in an instant down 
came the thunderbolt into the old oak, and 
before the eye could wink he was shivered into 
splinters, and lay flat and scattered for yards 
around. He was a complete ruin, and gone for 
ever. 

12. Little Blue-eye peeped out after the storm 
had gone past, and saw the great tree that she 
had envied so much now only a wreck, never 
again to lift up its head. *' Oh ! '* said she, 
'' what a foolish, wicked thing I have been to be 
thus envious and discontented. I now see what 
winds, and storms, and great dangers I escape in 
my lowly home. 

13. *' I now see that the great and good Being 
rvJio made us all has been very kind to lof^ | 
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shall bless Him, and never repine again that my 
lot is lowly. Poor old oak ! where now is thy 
boasting? Oh, great Father, keep me low and 
humble, and I shall be safe ! '* 



Bway'-ed 
creak'-ed 



twist -ing 
char-i-ots 



gleamed 
scat'-ter 



Tor-na'-do, a great storm of wind. 



writhe 
fierce 



Lesson XXXIT. 
THE ALARM CLOCK. 

1. A lady, who found it not easy to wake in 
the morning as early as she wished, bought an 
alarm clock. These clocks are so made as to 
strike with a loud whirring noise at any hour the 
owner pleases to set them. 

2. The lady placed her clock near the head of 
the bed, and at the right time she found herself 
roused by the long rattling sound. 

3. She arose at once, and felt better all day for 
her early rising. This lasted for some weeks. 
The alarm faithfully did its duty, and was plainly 
heard so long as it was obeyed. 

4. But after a time the lad^ gt^^ Nja^\ ^\ <^*5sx^ 
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rising. When the noise woke her she meraly 
turned over in bed and slept again. 

5. In a few days the clock ceased to rouse hta 
from her sleep. It spoke just as loudly as* ever, 
but she did not hear it because she had been in 
the habit of not obejnng it. 

G. Finding that if she went on in this way she 
might as Avell be without it, she resolved that wheQ 
she heard the sound she would jump up. 

7. Just so it is Avitli conscience. If we nH 
obey its voice, even in the most trifling thlDgs, Wk 
can ahvaj-s hear it, clear and strong. -^ 

8. But if we allow ourselves to do what iw 
have some fears may not bo quite right, we shd 
grow more and more sleepy, until the voice of con- 
science has no longer power to wake us. 



whir -ring 



tri'-fling 



rat'-tling 



Resolved, made up her mind, 
decided. 



Con'-science, a feeling within 
us which tells what is 
right. 





Lesson XXXIII, 
THE MOON. 

1, I am the queen of night. I send ray silver 
beams to give you light after the siin withdraws 
at evening from the world. 

2. My beams are soft and gentle, you can look 
at me without danger, for I am never so bright as 
to dazzle your eyes ; nor will my rays bum your 
face. I am very good-natured, and let the poor 
glowworms shine among the green grass, which 
the sun will not. 
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3. The stars shine round about me ; but I am 
far brighter than any star. Indeed, all the stars 
together do not give so much light as I do. Among 
the small glittering stars, I am like a fair, 
round pearl, surrounded by ten thousand diamonds. 

4. When you are asleep, I dart a ray of silver 
brightness through the windows upon your bed, 
and I say, '' Sleep on, little friend, in safety, you 
are tired, and I will not disturb your slumber.'* 
But I do not require to sleep. My broad round 
eye is never closed. 

5. I shine upon the lonely seas, and the sailor 
lifts up his eyes in thanks to me, for then he can 
see his way across the deep, and find his sheltered 
harbour. 

6. I shine upon the lonely moors, and the tired 
traveller blesses my friendly light, because it 
guides him to the home where his wife and 
children await him. 

7. When I shine, the dew falls and cools the 
air, and the flowers breathe a sweeter fragrance 
than by day. The sounds of busy day are hushed. 
The birds are silent in the grove, and the hum of 
labour is suspended. 



daz-zle 
dis-turV 



di -a-monds 
trav-el-ler 



la-bour 
bright-er 



Qht'-ter-ing, Bhining, spark- l Moor, waste land with coatsd 
ling. \ gia«8, heath, or stones. 

JPbra'-granoe, scent. \ SxLB-peTiA!-^^,^^^'^^^ 
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Lesson XXXIV. 
THE CROWS AND THE WINDMILL. 

1. It seems there was once a windmill which 
went round and round day after day. It did 
harm to nobody. It never knocked anybody down 
unless he got under it, within reach of its great 
arms. What if it did use the air ? Surely there 
was no harm in that. The air was just as good 
for breathing after it had turned the mill as before. 

2. But there was a flock of crows living near 
that took quite a dislike to the mill. They said 
there must be some mischief about it. They did 
not at all like the swinging of those long arms for 
a whole day at a time. 

3. It was thought best to call a meeting of all 
the crows in the country, far and near, to see if 
some plan could not be hit upon by which the 
dangerous thing could be got rid of. 

4. Well, the meeting was called, and held in a 
corn-field. Such a cawing and chattering was 
never heard before in that district, 1*11 be bound. 
It is said the crows appointed a chairman, or rather, 
a chair-crow. 

5. As is usual in public meetings, there were a 
good man^ different opinions aa tQ tlvft <3{kft&t\a^ 
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what was best to be done with the windmill. 
Most of the crows thought it was a dangerous 
thing — a very dangerous thing indeed ; but as to 
the best mode of getting rid of it, that was not so 
easy a matter to make out. 

6. There were some crows at the meeting who 
were for active measures. They proposed going 
right over to the windmill — all the crows in a 
body — and destroying it on the spot. 

7. In justice to the crows family in general, 
however, it ought to be stated that those who 
talked about this warlike plan were rather young. 
Their feathers had not grown to quite their fiill 
length, and they had not seen so much of the 
world as their fathers had. 

8. After there had been a good deal of grand 
talking, one old crow said he had a question to 
ask. He would beg leave to inquire, through the 
chairman, whether the windmill had ever been 
known to go away from the place where it was 
then standing, and to chase crows about with 
murderous intent. 

9. It was answered that such conduct on the 
part of the giant had never been heard of. 

10. " How, then,*' the speaker wished to know, 
'' was it likoly to kill any of them ?'* 

11. The answer was, " By their going too near 
the mm:' 
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12. '' And that is the only way that any of us 
are likely to get killed by the windmill," said the 
old crow. 

13. ''Yes/' the chairman said; ''that is the 
only Avay, I believe." 

And the crows all nodded their heads, as much 
as to say, 

" Certainly, of course." 

14. "Well, then," said the speaker, "Let's 
keep out of harm's way. That's all I have to say.' 



knock'-ed 
mis-chief 



/ • 



swmg -mg 
mea'-sure 



dif'-fer-ent 
o-pin'-i-ons 



Lesson XXXV. 
GENTLE WORDS. 

1. A young rose in the summer-time 

Is beautiful to me. 
And glorious the many stars 

That glimmer on the sea ; 
But gentle words and loving hearts, 

And hands to clasp my own. 
Are better than the brightest flowers. 

Or stars that ever shone. 

2. The sun may call the grass to life. 

The dew the drooping flower, 
And eyes grow bright that watch the light 
Of autumn's opening hour \ 
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But words tliat breathe of tenderness, 
And hearts, we know, are true. 

Are wanner than the summer time. 
And brighter than the dew. 




3. It is not much the world can give 
With all its subtle art ; 
And gold and gems are not the things 

To satisfy the heart ; 
But 0, if those who cluster round 

'llie altar and the hearth. 
Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth ! 

a D. StuaH. 
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Lesson XXXVI. 
THE TWO MAKKET BOYS. 

1. Two boys came to a market-town early in 
the morning, and setting out their little stands, 
•ftood waiting for customers. Kichard sold melons 
and other fruits, and William dealt in oysters and 
fish. 

2. The market hours passed along, and the 
little dealers saw, with pleasure, their stores 

ly getting less and less, while the money was 
their pockets. 
'^8. The last melon lay on Richard's stand, when 
%■ gentleman came along, and placing his hand 
upon it, said, " What a fine large melon ! I think 
I must buy it. What do you ask for it, my 
boy ? " 

4. " That melon is the last I have, sir ; and 
though it looks very fair, there is an unsound 
spot on the other side," said Richard, turning it 
over. 

5. " So there is," said the man. " I think I 
will not take it ; but," said he, looking at Richard, 
" is it very business-like to point out the defects 
of your fruit to customers ? " 

6. " I think it is better than to be dishonest, 
sir," said Richard. 

7. **You are right, my boy,'' ^^\ftL "Ow^ \sis>xs.\ 
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" always speak the truth, and you will find favour 
with God and man. You have nothing else I 
wish for this morning ; but I shall not forget 
your little stand in future." 

8. The gentleman then passed along to 
William's stand, and said, " You have some very 
fine-looking oysters, my boy. Are they fresh ? " 

9. ''Yes, sir," said William; "they were fresh 
this morning." The gentleman bought a number 
and went home. 

10. After the man had gone William turned 
to Richard and said, '' What a ninny you were 
to show the gentleman that spot in the melon. Now 
you can take it home for your pains, or throw it away. 

11. ''How much wiser is he about those 
oysters ? I sold them at the same price I did the 
fresh ones. He never would have looked at the 
melon until he had gone away." 

12. "I would neither tell a lie nor act one 
for twice Avhat I have earned this morning," said 
Richard. " Besides, I shall be richer in the end ; 
for I have gained a customer, find you have lost one." 

13. And so it proved; for the next day the 
gentleman bought quite a supply of fruit of 
Richard, but he never spent another penny at 
William's stand. 



wait'-ing 
deal-ers 



bu-si-ness 
cus'-tom-er 



de-fects' 
eam'-ed 
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Lesson XXXVII. 

A SPONGE. 

1. " What is sponge made of? " asked George, 
gasping and winking under his bath. No one 
near could tell him. The maid suggested that he 
^'needn't be asking such foolish questions, but 
just keep still and get washed." So the matter 
ended. 

2. Now, listen, George, and I will tell you what 
a sponge is. The very sponge used in washing 
your face was brought up from the bottom of* the 
sea, and was part of a living animal. 

3. For a long time sponges were thought to be 
plants, but they are now known to be animals, 
although they look very much like some plants. 

4. When first found in the water they do not 
look at all ' like the one you bought at the shop. 
That is the skeleton only. When it was a com- 
plete living thing, deep down in the sea, a soft 
substance, like the white of an egg, filled every 
one of those little holes, and spread all over the 
outside. This was its flesh. It was fixed tightly 
to a rock. Its colour was a dull bluish black on 
the upper side and a dirty white below. 

5. This strange animal produces others like 
itself. I will teU you how. A little round lump 
floats oflf from the soft part, ^\ii(i\i, ^Iv^x \£kK^n»% 
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about a while very briskly, 
as if in search of a good 
place, fastens itself to some 
rock. 

C. Next, the part we use, 
the skeleton, begins to ap- 
pear. So it grows ; not very 
slowly, either, for the divers 
find it at the end of three 
years large enough to bring 
away. 

7. A large number of men 
are employed in getting these 
sponges from the rocks on 
which they grow, and prepar- 
ing them for use. 

8. The finest kind is 
brought from the jEgean Sea. 
In the summer time the 
boats, each with six or eight 
men, and one pair of oars, 
will leave the shore at day- 
light, and proceed to where 
the water is eight, ten, or 
even thirty fathoms deep ; 
for the sponges found in deep 
water are the best. 

9. Here they stop, and the 
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divers prepare to descend. Each places a hoop 
around his neck, and to this fastens a bag, in which 
the sponges are put when they are taken. In very 
deep water, the diver uses a rope with a heavy 
stone tied to it. He sinks the stone to the spot 
he wishes to reach, and this holds the rope 
steady. 

10. In preparing the sponges for market, the 
first thing to be done is to press out the soft jelly- 
like part of the animal. It is then laid in the 
warm sun to bleach, and then beaten until nothing 
but the skeleton is left. In this state they are 
sent to all parts of the world. 

blu-ish I ques'-tions | spong-es 



Sker-e-ton, the framework, 
the parts which give 
support and strength — 
as the hones of the hody, 
the sheU of lohster, &c. 



Bleach, to cleanse, to whiten. 
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Lesson XXXVIII. 
THE THREE SONS. 

1. A rich Persian feeling himself growing old, 
and finding that the cares of business were too 
great for him, resolved to divide his goods among 
his three sons, keeping a very small portion to 
himself as a provision for old age. 

2. The sons were all well satisfied, and each 
took his share with thanks, and promised that it 
should be well and properly employed. When 
this important business was thus settled, the father 
addressed the sons in the following words : — 

3. " There is one thing which I have not in- 
cluded in the share of any one of you. It is this 
costly diamond which you see in my hand. I will 
give it to that one of you who shall earn it by the 
noblest deed. Go, therefore, and travel for three 
months ; at the end of that time we will meet 
here again, and you shall tell me Avhat you have 
done.'* 

4. The sons departed accordingly, and travelled 
for three months, each in a different direction. 
At the end of that time they returned ; and all 
€ame together to their father to give an account of 
their journey. The eldest son spoke first. 

6. ''On my journey a sltonget e-\x\x\3LS\.^<i \.<^ \fift» 
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a great number of valuable jewels, without taking 
any account of them. Indeed, I was well aware 
that he did not know how many the parcel con- 
tained. One or two of them would never have 
been missed, and I might easily have enriched 
nayself without fear of detection. But I gave back 
the parcel exactly as I had received it. Was not 
this a noble deed V 

6. " My son," replied the father, '' simple 
honesty cannot be called noble. You did what 
was right, and nothing more. If you had acted 
otherwise, you would have been dishonest, and 
your deed would have shamed you. You have 
done well, but not nobly.'' 

7. The second son now spoke. He said : " As 
I was wending on my journey, I one day saw a 
poor child playing by the margin of a lake ; and 
just as I rode by it fell into the water, and was in 
danger of being drowned. I at once dismounted 
from my horse, and wading into the water, brought 
it safe to land. All the people of the village 
where this occurred can bear Avitness to the deed. 
Was it not a noble action ? " 

8. "My son,*' replied the old man, "you did 
only what was your duty. You could hardly have 
left the child to die without making an effort to 
save it. You, too, have acted well, but not 
nobljr.'' 
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9. Then the third son came forward to tell his 
tale. He said : '* I had an enemy, who for years 
had done me much harm and sought to take my 
life. One evening during my journey I was 
passing along a dangerous road which ran beside 
the summit of a cliff. As I rode along, nay hooB 
started at sight of something in the road. 

10. ''I dismounted to see what it was, wgti 
found my enemy lying fast asleep on the very tiigB 
of the cliff. The least movement in his sleep: itod 
he must have rolled over, and would^have^hpfln 
dashed to pieces on the rocks below. His life wiw 
in my hands. I drew him away from the edge, 
and then woke him, and told him to go on his 
way in peace.'* 

11. Then the old Persian cried out, in a trans- 
port of joy, *' Dear son, the diamond is thine ; 
for it is a noble and a godlike thing to succour an 
enemy and to reward evil with good." 



re-solv'-ed 
pro- vis-ion 



trav'el-led 
oc-cur'-red 



en-rlch'-ed 
in-clud'-ed 



Ad-dres8'-ed, spoke to. 

En-trust'-ed, gave in trust or 
in charge for safe keep- 
ing. 



De-teC-tion, being found out. 
Suc'-cour, protect and assist* 




Lesson XXXIX. 
THE HILLS AND THE PLAINS. 

1. When you walk in the yard, the garden or 
the street, the field, the meadow or the woods, you 
walk on the earth. 

2. Houses are built on tUe eat*C&^ xxe.'as, 'gt<s« 
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out of it, and its rich soil rewards the farmer with 
a boimtiftd harvest for his seed and labour. 

3. The earth is a large round body, round and 
smooth ; at least it would look smooth if we could 
see it all at once, but when considered in small 
portions, as we must needs see it, the diflferent 
parts of its surface are verj' unlike. In some 
parts of the earth the ground is smooth and level. 
There are no running brooks, no trees, no hills. 
Look whichever way you will there is the same 
great plain stretching mile after mile as far as and 
farther than the eye can see. 

4. In other places of the earth the ground is 
uneven. Hills rise up here and there, tiny brooks 
spring out of their sides, sparkle and dance in the 
sunlight, ' and then merrily laugh and run over 
their pebbly beds down through the valleys and 
into the sea. 

5. In some parts the ground rises in high, 
rough masses, till the tops seem lost in the 
clouds. These are mountains. Mountains seldom 
appear singly, but in groups, and the groups gene- 
rally form a long series called a chain. 

6. The highest mountains are in Asia, and the 
highest peak yet measured is found to be nearly 
thirty thousand feet above the level of the ocean 
— ^more than five miles high ! 

7' Although so very high, iW^^ \fiLO\3A!A«.vn9^ 
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when compared with the whole size of the earth, 
are as mere specks of dust on the surface of your 
ball. They are no greater than a height of one 
foot in a distance of three miles, a height too 
small for the eye to note. 

8. And yet the tops of the highest of these 
mountains are always covered with snow and ice ; 
even the very hot sun in the Torrid Zone does not 

^ melt them away ; why, I cannot stop here to tell 
you. But it is much cooler high up on the 
mountains than in the valleys or on the plains. 

9. Between the masses of rocks which crown 
the highest parts are valleys. Some of the valleys 
are so narrow and deep that the sun, when it 
looks in, turns quickly away and passes on, as if 
dizzied by the sight. 

10. Into others less narrow he pours his light 
and heat, and they put on their beautiful green, 
deck themselves with flowers, and bear on their 
bosoms the corn-fields, and the orchards, and 
the vines, all laden with fruits as gifts of his 
love. 

11. "0 Lord, how manifold are thy works! 
In wisdom hast thou made them all : the earth is 
fiill of thy riches/' 

stretch-ing | diz'-zl-ed | se'-ries 

Man^-i-fold, many, numerotis. \ BeV*d.OTCi,iiQ\.Q»^^Ti. 
Tor-rid, bpU \ 




Lesson XL. 
THE LITTLE BOY THAT DIED. 
1. I am all alone in my chamber now, 
And the midnight hour is near ; 
And the fagot's crack and the clock's dull ticl 

Are aH the sounds I hear ; 
And o'er my soul in its solitude, 

Some feeHngs of sadness glide ; 
For my heart and my eyes are full when I thia 
Of the little boy tbat Aie4. 
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2. I went, one night, to my father's house — 

Went home to the dear ones all ; 
And softly I opened the garden gate, 

And softly, the door of the hall. 
My mother came out to meet her son. 

She kissed me, and then she sighed ; 
And her head fell on my neck, and she wept 

For the little boy that died. 

3. I shall miss him when the flowers come, 

In the garden where we played ; 
I shall miss him more by the fireside. 

When the flowers have all decayed. 
I shall see his toys and his empty chair, 

And the horse he used to ride, 
And they will speak, with a silent speech. 

Of the little boy that died. 

4. We shall all go home to our Father's house — 

To our Father's house in the skies. 
Where the hope of our souls shall know no 
blight. 
Our love, no broken ties ; 
We shall roam on the shores of the river of 
peace, 
And bathe in its blissful tide ; 
And one of the joys of our Heaven shall be 
The little hoy that died. 




THE PERSEVERING POOL. 

1. Once upon a time there was a little pool, a 
mere Iiandful of water, at the foot of a great tree. 
It was very pleasant staying there with the bright 
sun shining upon It morning and evening, and at 
noon the great boughs throwing their shadows 
on it. 

2. But by-and-by the little pool grew tired of 
doing nothing. It was not discontented, but it 
knew that somewhere in the great wide world 
there was work to be done, and deep down in its 
heart a voice seemed calling it to begin at once 
to make a way through the muddy bank that 
hemmed it in, 

3. " Better stay where you are, little pool," said 
^e tall tree. " Hard times Ike -woYVd'a workers 
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have. You will be much wiser to keep quiet and 
remain here under my shelter/' But the little 
pool did not think so. 

4. " You were made to stay in one place, dear 
tree," it answered, " to blossom and bear fruit ; 
but God meant me to run away among the hills 
and valleys, to water the flowers, and give drink 
to bird and beast ; and if I am content to lie here 
always, in the sunshine and shadow, my work will 
never be done.'' 

5. " But," said the old tree, pointing one of its 
long green arms across the valley, " yonder is a 
great mountain standing right in your path. 
What will you do when you come to that?" "Work 
my way through it," said the little pool, bravely. 

6.- " Pretty hard work you'll have of it too," 
said the old tree. " Better take my advice, and 
stay where you are." 

7. But the little pool did not hear the last 
words, for already it was working its way down 
the hillside, at first very slowly, only a slender rill; 
but by-and-by it grew broader, and gained strength, 
and went rippling over roots and stones. 

8. It was pleasant work at first, for the way lay 
through green fields and valleys ; but presently 
its rapid course was checked by rocks and hills. 
Scarcely were these conquered when, straight before 
it, rose up the giant mowiAam — \)cift ^'erj '^.'KKsfc ^\ 
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which the old tree had given warning — which 
seemed to say, " Get through me if you can." 

9. But the little pool had now become a strong, 
broad brook, and was not to be turned back. A 
long task lay before it, but it went to its work 
bravely, and never stopped until inch by inch it 
had found a channel for itself through the very 
heart of the rocky mountain. 

10. Then it went singing on its way, through 
field and forest, and by-and-by became a mighty 
river. AVas not that grand for the little pool ? 
Yet had it been content to remain in idleness, it 
would never have been anything better than a 
handful of watei\ 

11. There are some boys and girls in the 
world for whom this little story has a moral — 
boys and girls who make mountains of every- 
thing in the way of work and study, and do not 
even try to get through them. If they are con- 
tent to be idle very long their brains will by-and- 
by become mere muddy pools, where not a single 
bright idea can find a place to sun itself. 



hem'-med 
rip'-pling 



val-leys 
ad-vice' 



broad'- er 
check'-ed 
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Lesson XLII. 
DIVISION OF TIME. 

1. Days are divided into hours. In every day 
there are twenty-four hours. Every hour is 
divided into sixty minutes, and every minute into 
sixty seconds. 

2. The hours are counted from one in the 
morning till twelve at noon, which is the middle 
of the day, when the sun is highest. 

3. Then after twelve at noon is past we begin 
to count from one to twelve over again ; and when 
this twelve is reached it is midnight. We now go 
on counting from one in the morning as before. 

4. A week is seven days — Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday. Sunday is the first day of the week, 
and it is sometimes called the Sabbath Day, because 
it is the day of rest. 

5. Four weeks make a Iutwlv month ; that is, 
a month reckoned by the changes of the moon. 
Fifty-two weeks, or three hundred and sixty-five 
days, make a year. 

6. There are twelve calendar months in a 
year : January, February, March, April, May, 
June^ July, August, Septemlo^T, Oe\,c?vi^'^^^'^'^'^^s!^- 
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ber, December. By a calendar month we mean a 
month as it is set down in the almanac or calendar. 

7. The first day of January is the first day of 
the year, and it is called New Year s Day. The 
months have not all the same number of days ; 
some have thirty and others have thirty-one. 

8. February has only twenty-eight days ; but 
in every fourth year, which is leap-year, it has 
twenty-nine. The best way to remember the 
number of days in the months is to learn this 
rhyme : — 

Thirty days hath September, 

April, June and November ; 

All the rest have thirty-one, 

But February, which has twenty-eight aloi^ 

Except in leap-year, once in four, . S 

AVhen February has one day more. 

9. There are four seasons in a year: Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter, each of three 
months in length. After one year is passed 
another begins, with the same number of months 
over again. 





Lesson XI.III. 
THE SANDS OF DEE. 



"Oh, Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
Across the sands of Dee." 
The western wind was wild and dark with foain, 
And all alone went she. 
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2. The western tide crept up along the sand. 
And o'er and o'er the sand, 
And round and round the sand 
As far as eye could see 
The rolling mist came down and hid the land ; 
And never home came she. 

3- " Oh, is it weed, or fish, or floating hair, 
A tress of golden hair, 
A drowned maiden's hair, 
Above the nets at sea ? " 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Among the stakes of Dee ? 

4, They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
Tlic cruel crawling foam, 
The cruel hungry foam, 
1*0 her grave beside the sea. 
But still the boatmen hear her call tho cattle 
home, 
i the sands of Dee. 

Kvngslcy. 








Lesson XLIV. 
THE SULKS. 

1. This is the name of a disease which is very 
common among children. Though some grow up 
without being much afflicted with it, yet I have 
seen a chUd so entirely under its influence as to 
throw herself upon the floor, kick over stools and 
chairs, and seem ready to bite and devour every- 
thing in her way. 

2. Some children, from their nature and habits, 
are much more liable to have this disease than 
others. Those who generally have their own 
way about everything, and whose parents let 
them play in the streets or by the roadside when 
tbeypJease, and with whom \i\ie^ ■^\easj&, ^s.% -s^t^ 

apt to bare the sulks. 
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3. I have seen children suffering with this 
disease, however, who had the kindest parents and 
the happiest home that they could have. It 
generally comes on when something is said or done 
that the child does not like; 

4. For instance, Jane Barber came home from 
school the other day with a green apple which 
Susan Carj) had given her. Like a good girl, she 
went directly to her mother with it ; and her 
mother told her to throw it away. Jane began to 
cry. "Why, mother," said she, "it won't hurt 
me ; all the girls eat them ; and they are not hurt.'' 

5. " My dear," said her mother, " I tell you to 
throw it away ; and you must do it. I am the 
best judge of what you should eat." 

6. Then came on a fit of the sulks. First, she 
threw out one of her elbows, and then the other, 
and then both at once. Then her shoulders began 
to twist first one way and then the other. Her 
head began to go forward and backward with a 
jerk ; and she stamped, when she walked away, as 
if she was trying to get a tight shoe on. 

7. " Go and sit down, Jane, in that chair till 
dinner-time," said her mother. 

8. This made the disease worse. She now 
began to make a whining, fretful noise with her 
mouth ; and soon her feet began to swing forward 

and backward against tTiie c\va\T. Tcv^tl she began 
to push her chair against tlae \f9J\* 
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9. Her hair was hanging over her eyes, which 
were now swollen and red with crying, and so 
great was the change in her looks in less than half 
an hour, that you would hardly have known her. 
Now, this is a fair statement of the appearance of 
the disease in Jane Barber's case. 

10. Sometimes the appearance is dift'erent. 
The comer of the apron is crowded into the mouth 
and chewed ; the fingers are twisted one over the 
other ; the work or the book is thrown on the 
floor or across the room ; the door is slammed ; 
and the eyes snap and stare about like those of a 
person who is mad. 

11. The afflicted child kicks, and strikes, and 
screams ; and it is sometimes necessary to catch 
her, and confine her as we would a wild animal. 
In attacks so violent as these, it is necessary to 
apply the severest remedy without delay ; or the 
patient will soon be past all hope of recovery. 

dis-ease' I whin'-ing I chew-ed 

se-ver'-est | pa'-ti-ent I ne'-cea-sa-ry 

In'-flu-enoe, power. 
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Lesson XLV. 
HOW NAILS ARE MADE. 

1. One of the most interesting places I ever 
visited was a nail factory. In one room there 
were as many as fifty strong iron machines vnth. 
sharp steel jaws that bit bars of iron in two as 
easily as you can bite in two a piece of soft bread. 

2. The noise made by these machines was fear- 
ful. I wanted to stuff my ears with cotton, but 
I thought that would not be very civil to my 
guide. After a little while I became used to it, 
and soon I found so much to interest that I really 
did not think of the noise. 

3. Some machines nip off the tacks so fast that 
a stream of finished tacks runs down a tin tube 
into a box below — thousands in a minute. Listen 
to the ticking of the clock, and think that every 
time it ticks at least twenty tacks are snapped off. 
But I must tell you how they do it. 

4. First, the iron bar, as it comes from the iron 
works, is put between immense rollers, which 
flatten it out as nicely as a cook can roll out pie 
crust with a rolling-pin. The bar of iron is thus 
made into a sheet, just thick enough for the nails • 
they want to make. It goes next to the slitting 
machine, which makes no more fuss about slitting 
it into the proper widths than your scissors make 

about cutting paper. 
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5. These strips are cut a little wider than the 
length of the nails to be made from them, because 
heads are to be made on the nails. When these 
strips of iron are all ready, a man takes one and 
slips the end into the steel jaws of one of the nail 
machines. 

6. These jaws are worked by steam-power, and 
instantly they bite off a nail, while a furious little 
hammer springs out suddenly, and with one blow 
on the end of the bit of iron flattens it, and thus 
makes a head. If you want to know how hard a 
blow that must be, take a piece of iron and try to 
pound a head on it yourself. 

7- The instant the head is made, the jaws open 
and the nail drops out, finished. Of course it is 
done much quicker than I have been telling you, 
for a machine can make brads (which I need not 
tell the boys are small nails without heads) at the 
rate of three thousand a minute. 

8. It is said that '* figures won't lie," and I hope 
they will not ; but I must admit that it is hard to 
believe that story. After the tacks come out of 
the machine they are "blued," as it is called. 
This is done by heating them in an oven, or on an 
iron plate. Then they go to the packing room, 
svhere one girl can weigh and put up two thousand 
papers of tacks in a day. 

9. How many kinds of naik e.^TL ^ovx \:assi&.\ 
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No less than two hundred kinds of nails are made 
in one factory, of all sizes, from spikes which 
weigh nearly half a pound each, to the tiniest kinds 
of tacks; not a quarter of an inch long. 

10. Men have not always had machines to make 
nails for them, and of course they had to make 
them by hand. That was not an easy thing to 
do, for they could not make them of cold iron, but 
they had to heat every one. 

11. In that part of England called the " Black 
Country," in the southern part of Staffordshire, 
nails are still made by hand. Every man has a 
little forge — such as you have seen in a black- 
smith's shop if you live in a village — and a small 
anvil. The iron is bought in rods just the right 
size for the nails they make — for one family always 
makes the same size of nail. 

12. They take one of these rods, heat it red- 
hot at the forge, and lay it on the anvil, and cut it 
off the length of a nail ; then laying away the 
rest of the rod, they take the piece they have cut 
off, beat it out to a point at one end, and hammer 
on a head at the other. A very slow process, you 
will say, when you think how fast the machines 
snap them off. 



fac'-to-ry 
ma-cbine 



scis'-sors 



fu-ri-ous 
blu-ed , t\*ni-est 
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Lesson XLVI. 
EIDER-DOWN. 

1. The soft and valuable article called eider- 
down is taken from the nests of a bird called the 
eider-duck. In Greenland, Iceland, Norway, Scot- 
land, and other northern countries, these birds 
live in vast flocks, their favourite homes being small 
islands near the shore, to which they resort year 
after year. Here they build their nests so close 
to each other that in some places it is difficult for 
a man to walk among them without crushing their 

eggs. 

2. The duck pulls the down from her breast to 

line the nest and cover her eggs. The inhabitants 
watch them, and often visit the nests to remove 
the down, which is as often replaced, until the 
duck has entirely removed all the warm covering 
from her breast. Her mate, the drake, then con- 
tributes his, which is taken away in the same 
manner. 

3. "The eider-duck," says a traveller in Ice- 
land, '' holds the very first rank among the useful 
birds of this cold region. Its chief breeding 
places are small, flat islands on various parts of 
the coast, where it is safe from the attacks of its 
greatest enemj, the Arctic fox. 
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4. " These breeding places are private property, 
and have some of them descended from generation 
to generation in the same family, and have proved 
a rare source of wealth." 

5. There are very strict laws for the protection 
of these birds in Iceland, and any persons found 
guilty of killing the birds or stealing the down are 
severely punished. Owners of certain small islands 
frequented by them reside alone among their 
feathered tenants, and allow no visitors to land 
without special leave. 

6. All noise, shouting, or loud speaking is pro- 
hibited, as the birds will quickly forsake a place 
in which they are disturbed. Materials, like hay 
or straw, supplied for the construction of nests will 
sometimes induce them to leave one island for 
another. 

7. The female lays five or six greenish eggs 

in a nest lined with her beautiful down, 

which the collectors remove, lifting the duck 

from her nest. She soon after commences 
to lay again, though this time only three or 

four eggs. 

8. These and the down are also removed, and 
she has her labour to perform the third time, 
assisted in lining her nest by the down of 
the drake, her own having been exhausted. 

Two or three eggs are txo\^ s^ilo^ed to remw 
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in the nest, the rest having been preserved for 
winter use. 

9. A small island on the north of Iceland (one 
of the chief resorts of the eider-duck) is sometimes 
visited by travellers. The breeding season of 
these birds affords a wonderful sight. Says one : 
" The ducks and their nests were everywhere — 
some even piled in heaps, one upon another. 

10. "The lonely farmhouse, occupied by the 
good woman who owned the island, was also 
thronged with ducks. 'The base of the wall that 
surrounded it, and that of the building itself, was 
fringed with ducks sitting upon their nests. The 
window seats were occupied by ducks ; on the turf 
slopes of the roofs were ducks, and a duck was 
sitting in the scraper at the door. 

11. *' A grassy bank near by had been cut into 
squares of about eight or ten inches, and a hollow 
made in each. These were all filled with ducks, 
as were the outbuildings, mounds, rocks, and 
crevices. Many of them were so tame as to allow 
themselves to be handled on their nests. 

12. ''The woman who had charge of them 
said that there was scarcely a duck on the island 
that would not allow her to take the eggs without 
fear or flight." These birds are about twice the 
size of the common duck. The drake is nearly 
white^ or much lighter colowted XXi'asi \3cva 4».<^, 
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The down is noted for its lightness, softness, and 
fineness, and it is used largely for making coverlets, 
which are very light and warm. 

fa-vour-ite 
fre-quent'-ed 



ei -der 
spe'-ci-al 



ge-ne-ra'-tor 
de-scend-ed 



fring^-ed 
scrap'-er 



Be-sort', go. 
Con-trib'-utes, gives. 
Re'-gion, district, part. 
Con-struc'-tion, building, 
making, forming. 



Ex-haust'-ed, used up. 
Pre-serv'-ed, kept, taken 
care of. 



Lesson XLVII. 



THE FOX. 



1. In the rugged copse, in the ferny brake. 
The cunning red fox his den doth make ; 

V In the ancient turf of the baron's land. 
Where the gnarled oaks of the forest stand. 
In the widow's garden lone and bare. 
On the hills which the poor man tills with care, 
There, ages ago, he made his den. 
And there he abideth in spite of men. 

2. 'Tis a dismal place, for all the floor 

With the bones of his prey is cover'd o'er ; 
'Tis darksome and lone, you can hardly trace 
The farthest nook of the diearj ^la«.e \ 
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And there he skulks like a creature of ill, 
And comes out when midnight is dark and still ; 
When the dismal owl, with his staring eye. 
Sends forth from the ruin his screeching cry, 
And the bat on his black leathern wings goes by, 
Then out comes the fox with his thievish mind, 
Looking this way and that way, before and 
behind. 

3. Then running along, thinking but of the theft 
Of the one little hen the poor widow has left ; 
And he boldly and carelessly passes her shed. 
For he knows very well she is sleeping in bed, 
And that she has no dog to give notice of foes ; 
So he seizes his prey and home leisurely goes. 

4. At times he steals down to the depth of the 

wood, 
And seizes the partridge in midst of her brood. 
And the little grey rabbit, and young timid 

hare. 
And the tall stately pheasant so gentle and fair. 
And he buries them deep in some secret spot. 
Where he knows man or hound can discover 

them not. 

5. But vengeance comes down on the thief at 

length, 
For they hunt him out of bk ^W.^ ofl ^\x^\is^^ 
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And man and the fox are at desperate strife, 
And the creature runs, and runs for his life ; 
And following close is the snuffling hound, 
And hills and hollows they compass round, 
Till at length he is seized, a caitiff stout, 
And the wild dogs bark, and the hunters shout; 
Then they cut off his tail and wave it on high, 
Saying, *' Here fell the fox so thievish and sly ! " 



Lesson XLVIII. 
SELECT PARAGRAPHS. 

1. Never be cast down by trifles. If a spider 
breaks his thread twenty times he will mend it. 
Make up your mind to do a thing and you will 
do it. 

2. Fear not if trouble comes upon you ; keep 
up your spirits though the day be a dark one. 

3. Strive hard against a hasty temper. Anger 
will come, but resist it stoutly. A spark may set 
a house on fire. A fit of passion may give you 
cause to mourn all the days of your life. 

4. Never revenge an injury. 

He who revenges knows not rest : 
The meek possess a peaceful breast. 

5. If you have an enemy act kindly toward 
him, and make him your imnA, Yon may not 
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Win him at once, but try him again. Repeat these 
deeds of kindness till you have gained your ends. 

6. By little and little great things are done. 

Water, falling day by day. 
Wears the hardest rock away. 

7. Children, when boys or girls are always 
talking to you about the faults of others, you may 
be sure that they are in the habit of talking to 
others of your faults. Reprove such, and if you 
cannot reform them, shun them. 

8. Never laugh at those who do not dress as 
well as you do. They may know a great deal 
more than you do, and be more obedient to their 
parents, and kinder to their little brothers and sisters. 

9. Treat the poor kindly. Don't look at their 
clothes and then at yours, as much as to say, 
*' See how nicely I am dressed ! " Such conduct 
is improper and ill-bred. Don't be guilty of it. 

10. Be careful not to speak of yourself if you 
can help it. The less you say of yourself the 
more others will give you credit for. 

11. Whatever good qualities you may have, be 

sure people will find them out ; but whether they 

do or not nobody will take them upon your own 

word. 

in-jur-y | o-be'-di-ent | qual'-i-tles 

Shun, avoid, keep away from. 



Lesson XLIX. 
INSECT PRODUCTIONS. 



1. Most persons look upon insects with feelings 
of dislike and distaste, and it is quite true that 
many of them at times are a plague to us. The 
flea teases us with his bite, and wasps and bees 
are apt to sting on very slight cause. Flies in 
summer are a torment to all good housekeepers. 
Beetles, and spiders, and cockroaches, and cater- 
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pillars are not always pleasant objects, and the 
pretty butterfly flittering from flower to flower is 
almost the only member of the insect tribe which 
we look upon with pleasure. 

2. Y^t these little creatures, which appear of so 
little consequence in the world, perform in many 
cases the most important services. They are by 
no means the worthless beings which they seem 
to be. Many of them produce substances which 
are of immense value to* man. 

3. By far the most valuable of these products 
is silk, which is the gift of a kind of caterpillar 
known by the name of the silkworm. When full 
grown this worm spins for itself an oval-shaped 
little house called a cocoon. It is formed of a 
single thread of extreme fineness, and is from ten 
to twelve yards in length. It is from these 
cocoons that the silk is taken, which is spun and 
woven into the most beautiful articles of clothing 
used in every part of the world. 

4. In some parts of the south of Europe and 
in China the culture of the silkworm for the pro- 
duction of silk gives employment to a large part 
of the inhabitants. Nearly a million and a half 
of human beings are said to derive their support 
through this humble insect, which to the ignorant 
eye would seem of no more value than the common 
earthworm of our gardens. 
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5. It is from another insect that we obtain the 
brilKant red dye called cochineal. The male of 
this species has wings, and is not much larger 
than a flea ; the female is wingless, and when full 
grown is not quite so large as a grain of wheat. 
It is the dried body of the female which forms 
the cochineal of commerce. 

6. The insects feed upon the leaves of a plant 
called the cactus, from which they are gathered 
several times a year, mostly by Indian women. 
Some idea of the immense numbers of these 
insects and their small size when dried may be 
gathered from the fact that it takes about seventy 
thousand to form a single pound. We purchase 
every year about two hundred thousand pounds* 
worth of cochineal. 



cock'-roach-es 
ig-no-rant 



co-coon 
coch'-in-eal 



plague 
tease 



spe -cies 
cac-tos 



Flit'-ter-ing, flying with a 
quick uncertain motion. 



Con'-se-quencOy importance, 
value. 
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Lesson L. 
INSECT PEODUCTIONS. 

PART 11. 

1. There is a substance brought from the East 
Indies known by the name of lac. This is the 
produce of a small insect. This insect places its 
eggs on the leaves of certain kinds of trees, and 
then, to protect them, covers them with a kind of 
gum. This gum is collected and called stick-lac. 
It is brought to England in thin plates known as 
shell-lac. It is the stick-lac melted and strained. 

2. In the East Indies lac is made into beads, 
rings, and other ornaments, and a kind of red dye 
is made from it. In Europe it is used for mak- 
ing sealing-wax, varnishes, and hat-bodies. About 
three milUon pounds of shell-lac, and a million 
pounds of lac dye, are brought into Great Britain 
every year, but about half of this is again sent 
out to other countries. 

3. To an insect we owe the colouring matter 
of the fluid known as writing-ink. Ink is made 
from a gall-nut which grows on several kinds of 
oak-trees, and the growth of this gall-nut is 
caused by a fly. The insect bores a hole in the 
leaf, in which it places an q^^, A covering soon 
forms, which encloses the %g^ and protects the 
young grub from the time it comes from the ^gg 
till it is full grown. The insect eats a wa^ oujt 
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for itself, hence gall-nuts are generally seen widi 
a hole in them. The best are brought from Smyrna 
and Aleppo, and are about the size of a nutmeg. . , 

4. In many diseases it is important to raise il 
.blister on the skin. This is done by using a 
plaster made from an insect commonly called the 
Spanish fly. It is a sort of beetle, of a bright 
green colour, and about three quarters of an inch 
in length. These beetles are most abundant in 
Italy and Spain. 

5. Of all the insect tribe one of the most im- 
portant, and certainly the most interesting, is the 
honey-bee. Unlike the silk-worm the bee does 
not require to be fed and taken care of ; it earns 
its own living, and asks nothing from the hands 
of man. It takes that which is not missed, and 
the flower which it robs loses nothing thereby of 
its fragrance and beauty. 

6. In some countries, as in the western forests 
of America, wild bees are abundant, and large 
quantities of honey are gathered from the stores 
of these busy little insects. Much honey and 
wax are produced in our own country, but many 
thousands of pounds* worth are imported every year. 



Smyrna, a town on the west 
coast of Asia Minor. 



Aleppo, a town in the north 
of Syria. 




BIRDS IN SUiOIER, 



L How pleasant the life of a bird must I)e, 
Flitting about in each leafy tree ; 
I14 the leafy trees so broad nnd tall, 
Like a green and beautiful palace hall, 
With its airy chamberB lig-bt and boon, 
That open to sun and stars aud moon -^ 
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That open into the bright blue sky, 

And the frolicsome winds as they wander by ! 

2. They have left their nests in the forest bough ; 
Their homes of delight they need not now ; 
And the young and the old they wander out, 
And traverse their green world round about ; 
And back, at the top of this leafy hall, 

How one to the other in love they call ; 

'' Come up, come up," they seem to say, 

** Where the topmost twigs in the breezes sway. 

3. " Come up, come up ; for the world is fair 
Where the merry leaves dance in the summer air." 
And the birds below give back the cry, 

*' We come, we come, to the branches high." 
How pleasant the lives of the birds must be, 
Living in love in a leafy tree ! 
And away through the air what joy to go. 
And to look on the green, bright earth below ! 

4. What joy it must be, like a living breeze. 
To flutter about 'mid the flowering trees ; 
Lightly to soar, and to see beneath 

The wastes of the blossoming, purple heath. 
And the yellow furze like fields of gold, 
That gladdened some fairy region old ! . 

On mountain tops, o'er the billowy sea. 
On the lofty stems of tTae ioie^V. \.x<b^. 
How pleasant the life of aUTa.m\x^\.\i^\ 
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Lesson LII. 
TWO PICTUEES. 

1. An old farmhouse with meadows wide, 
And sweet with clover on each side ; 

A bright-eyed boy, who looks from out 
The door with woodbine wreathed about, 
And wishes his one thought all day : 
" Oh, if I could but fly away 

From this dull spot, the world to see, 
How happy, happy, happy, 

How happy I should be I '* 

2. Amid the city's constant din, 

A man who round the world has been, 
Who, 'mid tumult and throng 
Is thinking, thinking all day long : 
" Oh, could I only tread once more 
The field-path to the farmhouse door, 

The old green meadow could I see, 
How happy, happy, Rappy, 

How happy I should be ! '' 




Lesson LIII. 

A BOY WANTED. 

1. " Wanted, an active, intelligent boy of good 
habits," We often read such an advertisement in 
the newspaper ; but what boy can say he fully 
answers the description ? 
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2. An dctive boy, — one who does, with a hearty 
good-will, whatever he undertakes, and who will 
not allow every littie obstacle to prevent him from 
accomplishing his object. 

3. An dctive boy, — one who is ready and 
willing to do an errand with the greatest dispatch, 
and who never neglects his business, nor idles 
away his time when he ought to be at work. 

4. An intelligent boy, — one who has a mind 
of his own, and who is not easily persuaded, bj^ 
idle and vicious boys, to do what he loiows is not 
right. 

5. An i/ntelligent boy, — one who thinks as well 
OS acts ; who reads good books, and carries into 
practice what he learns, and who means to know 
something when he comes to be a man. 

6. A boy of good habits, — one who will not lie, 
nor steal, nor cheat, nor swear, nor quarrel, — one 
who does not use tobacco, nor drink strong drinks, 
and who has a good address and agreeable 
manners. 

7. " But who wants him ? " you ask. Who 
Wants him ? Why, everybody wants him. The 
merchant wants him for a clerk to sell goods, 
or keep his books ; because he knows he Avill not 
take money from his drawer, nor make false 
entries. 

8. The mechanic wanl^ \i\xxi iot ^^xi «^gs^^L<s^^^^ 
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to learn a trade ; because he will try to perform 
every piece of work, wliicli he is set to do, in the 
best possible manner, and not ruin it by making 
careless blunders. 

9. The farmer wants him ; because he is 
faithful and trusty. He does not need to be told 
every day to feed the pigs and hens, to lead the 
horse to water, or drive the cows to pasture. He 
does not destroy more than he earns : but what- 
ever he does, he tries to do well. 

10. Boys, do you want to find a good employer? 
Remember, that employer wants a goody active^ 
intelligent hoy, — just such a boy as has been 
described. Now is the time, and school is the 
place to qualify yourselves for such a situation. 



in-tel-li-gent 

ad-ver-tise-ment 

de-8crip.tion 



ac-com'-plish 

per-suad'-ed 

a-gree'-a-ble 



me-chan-ic 

ap-pren'-tice 

sit-u-a'-tion 



Obstacle, sometlimg in the | Dispatch, quickneie. 
way, a hindrance. I 
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Lesson LIV. 
"I CANT." 

1. Never say, "I can't," my dear; 

Never say it. 
When such words as those I hear 
From the lips of boy or girl, 
Oft they make me doubt and fear ; 

Never say it. 

2. Boys arid girls that nimbly play, 

Never say it. 
They can jump and run away. 
Skip and toss and play their pranks ; 
Even dull ones, where they're gay. 

Never say it. 

3. Never mind how hard the task. 

Never say it. 
Find some one who knows, and ask. 
Till you have your lesson learn' d ; 
Never mind how hard the task ; 

Never say it. 

4. Men who do the noblest deeds 

Never say it. 
He who lacks the strength he needs, 
Tries his best, and ne'er gives o'er. 
Surely will, at last, succeed ; 

Never say it. 
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5. But, when tempted to do wrong, 

Always say it. 
In your virtue, firm and strong. 
Drive the tempter from your sight, 
And where follies round you throng. 

Ever say it. 

6. When good actions call you near, 

Never say it. 
Drive away the rising fear. 
Get your strength where good men do. 
All your paths will then be clear, 
And youll find a happy year ; 

Never say it. 



Lesson LV. 

THE CRICKETS ON THE HEARTH. 

1. *' Bless the crickets, with their merry voices," 
said Aunt Mary. ** What shrill notes they send 
up from the kitchen below ! How they chirp ! 
chirp ! as if they were having a merry time down 
there.'' 

2. '' The merry voices of the crickets, did you 
say? Bat the cricket has no voice. Did you 

^ow that ? " 
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" Then how can the cricket sing ? How can he 
chirp ? Is not that the cricket's voice ? And 
don't you hear him now ? " 

3. "Yes, yes, I hear him. But he does not 
make that noise with his mouth, but by rubbing 
his two outer wings together. The cricket is no 
singer — ^but a very good fiddler. Just watch him 
when he makes that noise — ^but do not frighten 
him — and you can see how he does it/' 

4. " That is very strange indeed," said WiUie. 
" I thought, as Aunt Mary did, that it was a song 
which the cricket sang. But I like to hear it, for 
Uncle John says, ' To have a cricket on the hearth 
is the luckiest thing in the world.' " 

5. " Lucky indeed ! " said Minnie. " But is 
not the cricket a thief ? Does he not, in the night- 
time, come out of the chinks and crannies, where 
he has lain hidden all day, and eat up the 
crumbs that have fallen from the kitchen table ? 
And if he chance to be thirsty — ^as he always is — 
and no water be near, dWk he not get into the 
milk-jug, or gnaw great holes in the wet woollen 
stockings hung by the kitchen fire to dry ? " 

6. " And what if he does all this ? " said Willie. 
*' May he not take the crumbs which have been 
thrown away ? Is there any harm in this ? And 
is it not well that he should teach you and Lucy 
to he more careful than to \eaN^ XXi'^ ^^ssss:^ '^^^- 
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ings where he can reach them? May not the 
cricket get his living the best way he can ? " 

7. "I think the cricket must be very happy," 
said Lucy. '' I should like to be a cricket, and 
sit all day by the fire, with nothing to do but 
sing, and never have to go to school." 

8. '' You ! You, Lucy ! You wish to be a 
cricket ? " said I. *' You who so dearly love the 
fields and the flowers, and the sunshine, and the 
bright sky, and the beautiful butterflies ! Would 
you be willing to be deprived of all these ? 

9. '* Would you like to be shut up all day — all 
summer too, as well as winter — with nothing to 
look at but the red fire, the black chimney, the 
kettle, and the saucepan ; with no sweet song of 
birds or ham of bees to listen to, only the wind in 
the chimney, or the clatter of the tongs and poker, 
or the tick of the clock on the mantelpiece ? " 

10. " Poor thing ! '' exclaimed Lucy. /'I never 
thought of summer. I was only thinking what a 
snug and warm home you have in the winter. 
Poor cricket ! How I pity you ! " 

11. "Nay, now, Lucy," said I, "you need not 
pity him ; for, like all the creatures which our good 
heavenly Father has naade, he is very happy in his 
way. Does he not se^^m to say so in that little 
time which he plays on his fiddle ? " 

12, And so we all agreed lYiaXi \)a^ ctvekat \^ as 
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happy in his way as we are in ours ; that, although 
he has no voice, he has a very good fiddle, and 
plays on it remarkably well ; that he does not need 
our pity, and that he is not a very bad thief after 
all. But who would like to exchange places with 
him! "Not I." " Not I." "Not I." And so 
eall. 



man'-tel-piece 

tbirst'-y 
chim'-ney 

beav'-en-ly 






THE CHILD'S FIRST GRIEF. 

. " Oh, call my brother back to me, 
I cKimot play alone ! 
The summer comes with flower sad bee, 
Where is my brother gone ? 

;. " The butterfly is glancing bright, 

Across the sunbeam's track ; 

I care not now to chase its flight, 

Ob, call my brother 'bacW 
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3. '' The flowers run wild — the flowers we sowed 

Around our garden tree ; 
Our vine is drooping with its load — 
Oh, call him back to me ! " 

4. '' He would not hear my voice, fair child, 

He may not come to thee ; 
The face that once like spring-time smiled, 
On earth no more thou'lt see. 

5. '' A rose's brief, bright life of joy. 

Such unto him was given ; 
Go ; thou must play alone, my boy — 
Thy brother is in Heaven." 

6. '' And has he left his birds and flowers ? 

And must I call in vain ? 
And through the long, long summer hours 
Will he not come again ? 

7. *' And by the brook and in the glade. 

Are all our wanderings o'er ? 
Oh, while my brother with me played, 
Would I had loved him more ! " 




1, How many of you, children, ever saw s 
monkey ? One, two, three, four — there is do use 
counting ; you all have. It may be that you have 
seen the monkey which goes around with the 
orgaD-gnDder, and wears a red drees and a little 
red cap, and picks up penmen fox VXie TOKa. 
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2. Or, perhaps, you have seen the monkeys in 
a show, and watched them running and jumping 
and swinging in their large cages. 

3. But none of you ever saw them wild, living 
in the trees like birds, going where they please, 
and chattering monkey-talk all day. Some little 
boys and girls who live in a country far away 
from here see them so ; for monkeys live in the 
woods there, just as squirrels do here. 

4. Our monkey, whose name was Jake, lived in 
a cage. There were a great many other monkeys 
with him, and people went to see them. One day 
a lady gave Jake a small hand-glass. This was a 
new thing to him. He did not know what to 
make of it. He looked in it, and saw — what do 
you think he saw ? — a monkey. 

5. We know it was only his own likeness, but 
Jake did not know that ; he thought it was 
another monkey. He didn't like the looks of the 
new monkey very much, so he thought he would 
catch him. 

6. At first he would look in the glass, and then 
make a lunge after the monkey which he thought 
was behind it ; but as he did not catch him, he 
would put down the glass «and look around to see 
where he was. 

7. " I'm too careless/' thought Jake. ** I will 
be more cautious next time" ^o^\5cvfe\>kSiJsa''Qafi^^ 
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watching the monkey in the glass all the while, 
he very carefully put out one arm and brought it 
slowly, slowly up behind the glass, and then made 
a sudden lunge at the monkey. 

8. He didn't catch him, and, while the by- 
standers laughed, poor Jake scratched his head, 
as much as to say, " It may be great fun to you, 
but I can't understand how in the world that 
monkey got away." 



count'-ing 

grind'-er 

pen'-nies 



squir'-rel 
like'-ness 
cau'-tious 



lunge 
laugh 
scratch 



Lesson LVIII. 
MONKEYS. 

PART II. 

1. A gentleman was once travelling in India 
with a party of natives. In that country mon- 
keys are as common in the woods as birds or. 
squirrels are in our woods. 

2. It so happened that one of the men saw a 
monkey with a baby in her arms. He wanted to 
carry away the little one with him, so he raised 
his gun and fired at the mother. He hurt her, 
but did not kill her. Wounded and bleeding, she 
ran into the wood, carrying her baby with her. 

3. The men rushed in ail^t \vet,\vcygvtv^ lo ^et 
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the little monkey and the gentleman with a 
friend watched them from the hoat on the sliore 




4. Presently they heard a great shouting, and 
very soon they saw the natives comm^ oifc tii ^fca 
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forest and running as fast as they could, crying, 
** Ling, ling, ling T* which meant ** Monkeys, mon- 
keys, monkeys !'' 

5. "What is it?" said the gentleman to his 
friend. *' Are they after the monkeys ?" 

6. *' Oh, no!" replied he, "the monkeys are 
after them'' 

7. Just then the gentlemen saw thousands upon 
thousands of monkeys come pouring out of the 
woods, all screaming and chattering as loud as 
they could. The poor hurt mother had found 
some way of telUng her friends what had hap- 
pened, and so great troops of them had hurried 
out to drive the men away. 

8. When the men saw them coming they turned 
quickly, and ran for their lives. The monkeys 
were so angry, and there were so many of them, 
that if they had caught the men they would have 
killed them. 

9. The tide was out, and between the men and 
the boats was a great quantity of soft mud. Into 
this the men tumbled, sinking up to their knees 
at every step, with the monkeys close behind 
them. 

10. Scarcely were they in the boats and out in 
the bay, before thousands of the little creatures 
stood at the water's edge, still screaming and 
chattering in a most tettible maraieti. The men 
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were pale with fright, and, I 
to trouble a monkey again. 



think, never wanted 



car'-ry-ing 
gen'-tle-man 
trav'-el-ling 
ter-ri-ble 



re-pli'-ed 
scream'-ing 
chat'-ter-ing 
tum'-bled 



hap'-pen-ed 
hur-ri-ed 
crea'-tures 
na'-tives 



troupe 
edge 
knees 
fright 



Lesson LIX. 

THE FISHERS. 

1. All among the slippery rocks, 
Wetting shoes and spoiling frocks, 

See Frank, and May, and little Flo ; 

Net in hand, they slily look 

In each seaweed-hidden nook, 
And watch the prawns dart to and fro. 

2. '* Catch them, catch them quick !'' cries May; 
*' Hold the net down, that's the way, 

Just as the fishermen would do." 
In the water Frank, knee-deep. 
Sinks his net and makes a sweep. 

And some are caught and some leap through. 

8. *' Will they bite me ? '' falters Flo. 

Braver May replies, '* Oh no ! 
Now hold the basket, that's the thing. 

Shut the lid, or out again 

They'll jump back ; and what would Jane 
Say if no supper home we bim^l*' 
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4. The prawns they swim, the prawns they leap ; 
But suddenly the pool gets deep, 

And little Flo calls out to May. 

The rising tide has nearly caught her, 
And filled her little shoes with water. 

And see ! the basket floats away. 

5. Frank, in alarm, flings down his net. 
And catches Flo (his darling pet). 

And in his arms he holds her tight. 

" Grasp my jacket. May ! " he cries. 

As to gain the shore he tries. 
And struggles on with all his might. 

6. Wet as wet as wet can be. 
Stands the little shivering three. 

No prawns, no basket, and no net. 

Long, I think, 'twill be ere they 

Are allowed to go and play 
At catching prawns and getting wet. 



Lesson LX. 

THE BELL KOCK. 

1. As you sail along on the east coast of Scot- 
land, a tall tower seems to rise out from the waves. 
The steamer comes near it, and you see a smooth, 
strongly-built pillar ; on the top is a lantern com- 
posed entirely of glass. It is the Bell Rock Light- 
bottse. 
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2. Were it night, and did a storm, such as fre- 
quently visits these shores, toss your ship on its 
waves, you would be glad to see from that lantern 
the bright cheerful rays it sends through the dark- 
ness, to tell the sailor where to steer his vessel. 

3. Why is it called the Bell Rock ? I will tell 
you. Once there was no lighthouse there, and 
often the stormy east wind drove boats and ships 
against these rocks and wrecked them. 

4. Some kind monks who lived on the shore 
got a large bell, and chained it fast to the rock. 
When the waves rose the bell swung heavily in the 
storm, and its solemn tones warned the seamen of 
the nearness of danger. 

5. A pirate, or sea robber, one day was so 
wicked as to steal the bell. He broke the chain 
and carried it away, and the ships again had no 
warning of these dangerous rocks. 

6. But it so happened that some time after, the 
very pirate who had done this wicked action was sail- 
ing these seas on a wintry day. Night came on, and 
the tempest bore heavily on the ship. She had to 
yield to its violence, and, driven before it, she 
struck a rock. 

7. It was the very rock from which her captain 
had stolen the bell. By the side of that rock the 
vessel sank, and her captain perished. 

8. It was just that he should \ — ^Vl^ V^^V^ 
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had hushed the voice of kindly warning should 
perish unwarned. 



pil'-lar 
Ian-tern 



sail'-or 
wreck'-ed 



Coxn-pos'-ed, made up. 
En-tire'-ly, completely. 
Fre'-quent-ly, often. 



vi-'o-lence 
hush-'ed 



per'-ish-ed 
un-wam-ed 



Pi' -rate, one who robs on the 
high seas. 



Lesson LXI. 
THE LIZARD. 

1. It is a hot day in Africa, so hot that the 
windows only let in heat ; the flowers seem to 
droop ; insects buzz and worry ; the sun scorches 
and glares, and our limbs ache with weariness. 

2. The dogs pant, with their thirsty, red tongues 
lolling out of their mouths ; the cattle lie in the 
shade, chewing the cud, rather than be at the 
pains of gathering fresh food ; the shorn sheep 
huddle together in a moist spot under the hedge, 
too lazy even to nibble. 

3. This heat, although too severe to be grateful 
to us, nourishes many a little creature seldom seen 
in cooler climates. There is, among other reptiles, 
a little green and brown speckled lizard, a pretty, 
keen-eyed creature, who loves to live with us in 

our bouses. 
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4. Night after night, when the lamps are lighted, 
they come out of their day retreat and dart about 
upon the walls of the room, searching for their 
food. 

5, There is no scarcity of food ; moths, mos- 
quitoes, flies, and flying white ants, are all victims 




when the lizard is in want of a meal. He 
often begins the evening looking quite lean and 
lank, and quits, in a coiiple of hours, well rounded 



6. This harmless lizard is of great use in rid- 
ding the house of many destructive insects. 
Although only about four or five inches ia laii.'g^> 
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he is a brave and determined enemy to the 
scorpion. 

7. A common yellow scorpion will be seen 
crawling quietly along, when a lizard will catch 
sight of him from the opposite wall. The eager 
little creature will dart along the wall, and pounce 
upon the scorpion like a hawk upon a brood of 
chickens. 

8. The fight is not long ; and the lizard is so 
agile in its movements, that as the scorpion falls to 
the ground, the lizard disappears. The scorpion 
falls apparently lifeless ; but no doubt is left on 
that question, for a boot or some such handy 
weapon is at once applied to make certam of his 
death. 

9. Although so bold in attacking their enemy, 
these lizards are so timid that they dart oflf like a 
flash of lightning at the least alarm, often drop- 
ping the tips of their tails in their fright. Their 
tails, however, grow out again, so that they are 
soon ready for another alarm. 



scorch'-es 
chew'-ing 
ques'-tion 



speck'-led 
scarc'-i-ty 
dis-ap-pear 



mos-qui'-toes 

scor-pi-on 

op'-po-site 



ache 

hedge 

pounce 



Ap-par'-ently, to aU ap- 
pearance, looking like. 
CJim'-atee, countries, re- 
gionB, 



\ 



Rid'-diiifir» freeing, clearing. 

A'-gile, quick, actiye. 

Kep' -tiles, crocodiles, snakes, 




Lesson LXII. 
A BALLOON VOYAGE 

1. During the winter of 1870 the city of Paris 
was besieged by a large army. All the roads were 
closely watched day and night, so that no one 
could go out or come in. 

2. But the people in the city made balloons 
and sent them out, high above the heads of their 
enemy, loaded with dispatches to the armies and 
people of France, 

3. One of these balloons started at TOid-QJ!^, 
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carrying two persons and many bags of letters. It 
went up about half a mile, and sailed quietly off 
to the north. 

4. Soon a thick fog surrounded the balloon, and 
the men in it could see nothing of the earth ; but 
they could hear a dull roar, like that of a distant 
train of cars. 

5. At daybreak the balloon descended a little, 
and the two travellers saw, with great dismay, that 
they were over the sea, and out of sight of land. 

6. They passed over many ships, but these could 
not help them. At length they were again shut 
up in a dense fog, and knew not where they were. 

7. A little after noon they saw the top of a 
pine-tree, standing in deep snow. The basket of 
the balloon touched the ground, and the two pas- 
sengers jumped out. The balloon, lightened of its 
load, flew away. 

8. Where were they ? It was fourteen hours 
since they left Paris. They were on the top of a 
snow-covered mountain, with no dwelling in sight. 

9. They decided to go toward the south, and 
slowly descended the steep slopes of the mountain. 
The cold was severe ; the snow was deep ; three 
wolves crossed their path and stopped to look at 
them ; but at length they reached a hut inhabited 
hy some woodmen. 

JO. The woodmen could nol uxi^^^XiaxA xXifevt 
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language, but guided the two travellers to the 
nearest village, where they learned that they had 
journeyed more than a thousand miles, and were 
in the northern part of Norway. 

11. The balloon was found soon after, and was 
sent to them with all the letters. Even the six 
pigeons that they had with them were safe. The 
travellers returned to France by the way of Eng- 
land, without further adventure. 



be-sieg-ed 
car'-ry-ing 
pass'-en-gers 
bal-loon' 



de-cid'-ed 
se-vere' 
de-scend-ed 
trav'-el-lers 



light'-en-ed 
lan'-guage 
pi'-geon 
jour-ney 



Dis-patoli'-es, official letters I Ad-ven'-ture, remarkable 
from the Government. event. 



Lesson LXIII. 
THE OLD TREE. 

1. "Old tree, how low you seem to stoop, 

How much your trunk is bent ; 
Why don't you stretch yourself, and grow 
Up straight, as you were meant ?" 

2. And has the old tree found a voice ? 

And does it speak and sigh ? 
No ! 'twas the soft sweet wind that came 
To stir the leaves on \i\^» 
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3. But Still the young boy thought he heard 

The old tree sigh, " Too late ! 
When I was young it was* the time 
To come and make me straight. 

4. " They should have bound me to a prop, 

And made me straight and fast ; 
A child like you could bend me then, 
And now my time is past. 

5. " No use for men to waste their strength. 

And pull with ropes at me ; 
They could not move my stem an inch, 
For bent I still must be.'' 

6. And then the soft wind came once more, 

And set the leaves at play, 
So that the young boy thought he heard 
The old tree sigh and say : — 

7. *' O child ! be wise while you are young, 

Nor bend nor stoop to sin ; 
Drive out the bad thoughts from your heart. 
And keep the good ones in. 

8. " Take for your prop the Book of God, 

And by its rules be bound ; 
And let the wise words of your friends 
Be stakes to fence you round. 

9. "So straight and strong you shall be found, 

A joy and praise to see ; 
And one day in the courts of God 
You'll stand a fair youii% tt^^'' 
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Lesson LXIV. 
THE PITCHER PLANT. 

1. As two brothers were travelling through the 
island of Ceylon, one of them stopped, and looking 
anxiously around said : "I think I heard a cry as 
if some one were hurt/' They followed the sound, 
which seemed to come from a group of cocoa-nut 
trees ; when Robert called out, " Here it is, Ar- 
thur ! '* and pointed to a monkey which was lying 
on the ground very much hurt. 

2. Arthur carefully bound up its wounds, and 
took the monkey in his arms, saying he would not 
part with his patient till it was quite cured and 
able to return to the forest. After travelling two 
days, and being still about sixty miles from the 
place to which they were going, the weather became 
very hot and sultry. 

3. The water, which had hitherto been plentiful, 
had dried up, and the brothers began to suflfer 
from extreme thirst. Their distress was very 
great, and on the morning of the fourth day, when 
they still had thirty miles of the country before 
them, they sank down at the foot of a tree quite 
exhausted ; and from the lips of both brothers 
rose the sad inquiry, " Must we die here ? '* 

4. At this moment the monkey, who had been 
resting by their side, rose up and cwk^lad eagerly 
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forward as if in search of something. The bro- 
thers seeing this summoned all their remaining 
strength and slowly followed. 

5. They soon discovered that the monkey had 
found the object of its search, which was the 
*' monkey-cup/' so called from its being sought 
after by these animals. It is more commonly 
known, however, as the " pitcher plant.*' 

6. The leaves of this plant are formed into a 
kind of natural pitcher, holding from a pint to a 
quart of water. Each pitcher has a lid, which 
opens when the weather is moist and shuts quite 
close when it is dry ; a hook grows beneath the lid 
of each pitcher, by which it seizes on some neigh- 
bouring branch for support. 

7. The water found in these pitchers is quite 
pure. With this water the brothers quenched 
their thirst, and joyfully proceeded on their way 
with their little companion, now an object of great 
interest to them. When they reached their friends, 
they exclaimed, " This monkey was the means of 
saving our lives." 



trav'-el-ling 
anx'-i-ous-ly 
fol'-low-ed 
pa'-ti-ent 



weath'-er 
pitch'-er 
sum'-mon-ed 
ex-haust'-ed 



na'-tu-ral 
seiz'-es 
quench'-ed 
pro-ceed'-ed 



Cey-lon is an island about two-fifths the area of England and 
Wales, lying to the south of India. It is noted for cocoa- 
nut trees and dnnamon. 
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Lesson LXV. 
EVERYTHING IS OF USE. 

1. Young people are too prone to waste. 
Listen to a true story. When I was a young man 
I Uved in London, and lodged in a very narrow 
street. 

2. There came to this street once or twice a 
week a man of the name of Bryant. He would 
come with a wheelbarrow and a broom, sweep the 
street, and carry off all the refuse. 

3. In the course of a few months, Bryant made 
his appearance with a smaU cart, drawn by a 
donkey ; and not long after, he came with a waggon 
and horses. 

4. The next year he had quite a number .of 
waggons and horses, and became the scavenger of 
a large part of London. And what do you think 
he did with the masses of filth which he collected ? 

6. He hired a large field not far from the city ; 
he enclosed it with a wall, in which there were 
twelve or fifteen gates ; and at each of these gates 
you might see waggons entering and depositing 
their contents in heaps. 

6. On these heaps might be seen groups of 
women and children, hired for the purpose, poking 
and scraping, with the view of separating articles 
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of tli^ same class or kind, and laying these in places 
by themselves. 

7. Here is a piece of black iron — that goes 
there. Here is a bit of white 'iron, or tin — that 
goes yonder. Here is a rag of linen, or one of 
cotton cloth — these are placed on the spot allotted 
to each. Here is an old hat — that goes to its 
appointed comer. 

8. And so with bits of leather, and of rope, 
with scraps of woollen stuff, with bones, the horns 
and hoofs of oxen and sheep, and with each of a 
great mass of things. 

9. Now, having thus collected and arranged all 
this rubbish and refuse, Bryant found a use, and a 
profitable use too, for every one of the various 
articles which had been thrown away #as utterly 
useless. 

10. His linen rags he sold to the paper-makers, 
his bits of brass and iron to brass and iron founders ; 
his pieces of bone and horns, either to farmers for 
manure, or to the manufacturers of knife-handles 
and combs. 

11. Gradually and laboriously Bryant extended 
his trade, and at last retired with a large fortune. 
Many years subsequent to the time when I first saw 
him with his wheelbarrow, I found. him, an elderly 
man, riding about the streets in his carriage. 

12. And so you see that everything is of use, 
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and may be turned to account. There is nothing 
that should be reckoned utterly worthless ; and a 
thousand things might be turned to some good 
purpose, that are every hour heedlessly thrown 
away. 



lodg'-ed 
wag'-gon 
leath'-er 
wheel'-bar-row 



ap-pear -ance 
su'-par-at-ing 
scrap'-ing 
art'-i-cles 



car -n-age 
pr5'-fit-a-ble 
man-u-fiw5'-tur-er 
reck-on-ed 



Prone, apt, inclined. 
Re-fuse, worthless remains. 
!Bn-olos'-ed, shut in. 
Be-pos'-it-ing, putting 
down, placing. 



Ar-rang'-ecU put in place. 
Scav'-en-ger, one who 

cleanses the street. 
Sub'-se-quenty coming after. 
Al-lot'-ted, granted, given. 
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